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FOREWORD 


This is the sixth of a series of reports summarizing the responses of certain 
North Central Schools of Kansas to six special reports sent to member schools by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The present 
report is a summarization and analysis of the responses to Criterion 4: Administra- 
tion and Supervision. It is presented in the belief that the wide dissemination of in- 
formation relative to different practices and procedures will be helpful to local 
schools in finding solutions to their own staff and personnel problems. The measure 
of its value will be found in the extent to which it is useful and instructive to mem- 
ber schools in initiating and stimulating improvements on the local level. 

The present study has the approval of the Kansas State Committee of the North 
Central Association. Members of this committee are: Ralph Stinson, Chairman, 
State Department of Public Instruction; Kenneth E. Anderson, Dean, School of. 
Education, University of Kansas; Fred Howell, Principal, Haven High School; 
R. C. Guy, Principal, Hutchinson High School; and Herbert H. Bishop, Principal, 
Manhattan High School. 

Acknowledgement is made to Mr. Ward L. Sims, graduate student in Educa- 
tion, for his valuable assistance in the analysis and organization of the data from 
which this report has been prepared. 


Herbert A. Smith 
Kenneth E. Anderson 
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A Summary Report rides 
to the North Central Schools of Kansas 


Hersert A. Smitu, Director 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


and 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON, Dean 
School of Education, University of Kansas 


PARTI 
Explanation of the Study 


The data analyzed in this report represent the responses made to the sixth and 
final special reporting form of a current series of reports which were designed by 
the Commission on Secondary Schools of the North Central Association to stimu- 
late local self-appraisal and improvement. Whereas the routine annual reports sub- 
mitted to the North Central Association are, in general, administrative in nature 
and tend to emphasize the quantitative features of the school, the six special reports 
have tended to place emphasis on the qualitative aspects of school programs. Schools 
were encouraged to take the entire school year to complete the special reporting 
forms. It was intended that the completion of the report on Criterion 4 should 
involve the cooperative endeavor of the entire staff and certain lay personnel. 

As a professional service and for the information of member schools, the School 
of Education of the University of Kansas has previously published summaries of 
the responses made to the preceding five special reports. Summaries were published 
on Criterion 1: Philosophy and Objectives; Criterion 2: Educational Programs, 
Sections, A, E and F; Criterion 2: Educational Programs, Sections B, C and D; 
Criterion 5: School Plant and Equipment; and, Criterion 3: School Staff. These 
were published in December, 1949; October, 1950; January, 1952; April, 1953; 
and April, 1954, respectively. The present report is published as an issue in the 
series of Kansas Studies in Education. 

Although member schools are encouraged to complete the special reports and 
to submit them to the State Committee it is entirely optional with each local school 
as to whether or not they shall complete the report. Thus, it is a matter of some 
speculation as to whether or not the responses which are analyzed and reported 
here can be regarded as representative of the North Central Schools of Kansas. 
Table 1 provides information relative to the responses made to the various special 
reporting forms by member schools. The percentage of response: has shown con- 
siderable variation for the six reports involved. Whether this is due to the nature 
of the reports themselves or to other factors is not known, but one may speculate 
that the nature of some of the special reports would make them more provocative 
of general interest and more stimulating to the staff than others. Variations in per- 
centage of responses no doubt also reflect administrative judgment as to the feasibil- 
- ity of completing some of the reports and to the professional growth of the staff 
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Taste | 
Number and Percentage of Schools in Each Category 
Reporting on Criteria I through 6* 














t High School Enrollment 
0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ All Schools 
Criterion N 8 _. alaay A N y ne fae 8 





Criterion | 

1949 42° 3335 84 73.0 42. 913 7. ts 175 82.9 
Criterion 2 

Sections A, E, F 

1950 21 53.8 68. 57.1 34 75H > 74 128 §=61.0 
Criterion 2 

Sections B, C, D 


1951 28. 73.7 74 65.6 360s 73.5 6 85.7 144 69.6 
Criterion 5 
1952 16 51.6 55 47.8 26 =. 49.0 4 50.0 102. 48.6 
Criterion 3 
1953 10 32.3 ah * 423 14 36.4 4 50.0 64 30.9 
Criterion 4 
1954 12 36.3 46 37.7 23 48.0 6 = 60.0 87 40.8 








*The total number of member schools in the North Central Association as well as the proportion 
of schools in each size-category varies slightly among the reports. 


which might be expected through participation in the activities necessary to the 
preparation of the report. . 

Following the policies adopted in the five previous summaries, the responses of 
schools have been tabulated in categories by size of school. Categories utilized in 
all reports.are: (1) schools below 100 in enrollment, (2) schools enrolling 100 to 
299, (3) schools enrolling 300 to 999, and (4) schools enrolling 1000 or more 
students. 

In order to provide coherence and unity in the present report without the neces- 
sity of referring back to the original report form used by cooperating schools, ap- 
propriate explanatory material will be quoted verbatim from “Form A-3 (1953- 
1954), Special Report Form on Criterion 4 to the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.” The fol- 
lowing general instructions were provided for the guidance of member schools in 
completing the report: 


I. GENERAL COMMENT 


The Special Reports (Form A-3) differ from the earlier report forms issued 
by the Commission as well as from the annual reports on Regulations (Form 
A-1) in three important respects. In the first place, the school is encouraged to 
take the entire school year for carrying out the investigations, deliberations, 
and group discussions on which the Special Report will be based. Whereas the 
other forms on which schools report annually are to be returned to the State 
Chairman on or before November 15, the Special Report (Form A-3) is not 
due until June 1 of the current school year. 

Secondly, it is intended that the collection of data and completion of the 
report involve the cooperative endeavor, of the entire staff and that the finished 
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report represent a group judgment. It is believed that, in this way, the Special 
Reports may make their greatest contributions to improvement of school prac- 
tices. 

Finally, and most significantly, the Special Reports represent an attempt 
to enable the school to appraise the qualitative aspects of its program. Whereas 
the Regulations deal primarily with quantitative features which are reported 
annually on Form A-1, the Criteria deal with the philosophy of the school and 
the means employed to realize that philosophy in the educational program. 
The Special Reports, based on the Criteria, will assist a staff to determine how 
good the program is and to initiate steps for its improvement. 


II. Steps IN PREPARATION OF THE REPORT 


Directions for completion of the several sections of the report are presented 
in the appropriate places. Certain general suggestions for carrying out the study 
are presented below: 

1. Early in the school year the principal and his staff should study Form 
A-3, so that they may have an understanding of the total picture of evaluation 
in which they have been engaged the last six years. 

2. A plan of procedure should be agreed upon and put into operation by 
the principal, superintendent, and governing board. 

a. In school systems which include only one high school, the directions 
for each of the sections can be carried out as stated. Where the trustee system 
prevails, the trustee acts in the capacity of the governing board. 

b. In cities or school systems where there is more than one high school, 
plans should be made to complete the report in accord with the type and 
extent of the organization of the school system. For example, in preparing 
Section One, which is to be filled out by the board of education or other 
governing board, one copy of the report form may be filled out by the board 
at one of its regular meetings. Duplicate copies may then be prepared by the 
secretary of the board and sent to each secondary school in the system. 

In a similar manner, Section Two, which is to be filled out by the super- 
intendent, may be duplicated and distributed to each school. But, when it 
comes to.Section Three, which asks the principal to consult with the super- 
intendent, an administrative deputy in charge of secondary education may 
act for the superintendent. 

c. In the case of a private or a church-related school, the directions should 
be interpreted in terms of the organization of the particular school. The gov- 
erning board (equivalent to a board of education) may be, for instance, a 
board of trustees or an individual appointed by higher authority. Analogous 
to a superintendent of schools may be a diocesan superintendent or a re- 
gional director of education, or there may be no such official. In the latter 
case, the administrative head of the secondary school confers directly with 
the governing board, whether it be a group or an individual. 


III. Usz or REsuLTs 


While the series of Special Reports will provide data which may be signif- 
icant as indications of conditions and trends within states and for the Asso- 
ciation as a whole, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that the chief values 
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accrue to the school and its clientele. The studies made should enable them to 
appraise more accurately the elements of strength in the school program and 
the areas in which improvement is needed. In the light of information secured, 
the school and its supporting public may make immediate and long term plans 
for continually improved service to the youth of the community. 


CRITERION IV 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


A. The Board of Education. Responsibility for determining the general 
policies of the school system is entrusted to a governing board, hereafter desig- 
nated as the board oi education. The board functions only when in official ses- 
sion; at other times its members have no authority in school matters, except as 
specifically authorized by the board. The administrative head of the schools is 
the chief executive officer of the board of education. Subject to the approval of 
the board of education, the administrative head is responsible for the selection 
and assignment of all school employees, the business management of the schools 
including school plant and equipment, the administration and supervision of - 
the educational program, and the program of public relations. These duties 
necessitate organization of resources, both material and personal; delegation of 
duties and authority; and supervision of all delegated tasks and of all individ- 
uals to whom authority and responsibility are assigned. The better the ad- 
ministrative personnel, the more efficient will be the organization and manage- 
ment and the greater the probability of the successful attainment of the school’s 
objectives, provided the personnel is always mindful of the primary function 
of the school—the development of its pupils. Success should be measured in 
terms of results, not of machinery. 


B. Policies of the Board of Education. 


1. The policies of the board of education are such as to encourage a maxi- 
mum of educational growth and development. The board of education has a 
published statement of policy. 

2. The policies of the board of education are such as to attract and retain 
the services of well-qualified and competent staff members and a well-trained 
school administrator who is capable of providing effective educational leader- 
ship. It is the policy of the board under which an accredited high school oper- 
ates to employ, promote, demote, and discharge staff members and other 
employees only upon the recommendation of the administrative head of the 
school system. 

3. No employee is dismissed during the term of a contract or refused re- 
employment except at an official meeting of the board of education. The min- 
utes of such a meeting clearly indicate all actions taken by the board. Em- 
ployees who are to be dismissed or refused reemployment are given reasons 
for the action taken by the board of education and are given an opportunity 
for a hearing before official action is taken. 

4. The administrative head of the school system attends all meetings of 
the board of education except that pont of a meeting when his own employ- 
ment is under consideration. 
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5. The board of education deals with staff members and other school 
employees only through the administrative head of the school’ system. 

6. The administrative head of the school system is held responsible by the 
board of education for submitting a carefully planned budget and for the ex- 
penditure of money in accordance with the budget adopted. He keeps those 
members of the staff who have responsibility for the proper expenditure of 
school funds informed as to the balances remaining in that part of the budget 
which relates to their departments. 

7. The administrative head of the school system should share with the 
controlling board responsibility for establishing and maintaining desirable re- 
lations with the school’s public. Therefore the supporting public should be in- 
formed regarding the policies, program, objectives, activities, and plans for 
the future of the school so that the support of the public be assured for the 
school’s undertakings. There should always be a sympathetic and under- 
standing relationship between the school and its administration on the one 
hand and its public on the other. 


C. Cooperative Relationships. The working relationships between the 
board of education and the administrative head of the system, between the ad- 
ministrative head of the system and the principal of the secondary school, and 
between principal and staff are such as to insure successful and effective admin- 
istration. Administrative procedures should be carried on by democratic pro- 
cesses which recognize the abilities and contributions of staff members. 


D. Administration. The administration of the school is such as to insure a 
well-organized and well-managed school, effectively and intelligently super- 
vised, and meeting the needs and interests of the pupils and of the community. 
Effectiveness of organization, permanency of tenure of all staff members, as 
shown by the history of the school, and the attitude and support of the com- 
munity are matters which will be taken into consideration in determining 
whether the school is eligible for accrediting. 

Interference with the administration of the high school by individuals or 
organized groups either inside or outside the school, when such interference is 
likely to result in a lowering of the effectiveness of the educational program, 
will be considered sufficient grounds for an official visit and inquiry into the 
condition of the school. 


E. Supervision. Supervision includes the improvement of every phase of the 
educational program, such as the organization of programs of studies, the revi- 
sion of curricula, the instructional procedures, the pupil activity program, and 
the non-instructional activities of staff members. The administrator directly in 
charge of a secondary school should have ample time during the school day for 
the administration and supervision of his school. 


F. Administration of the Activity Program. A secondary school should not 
participate in any district, state, inter-state, or regional athletic, music, commer- 
cial, speech, or other contest, tournament, congress, or assemblage involving 
the participation of more than two schools except those approved by the State 
Committee, or by that organization recognized by the State Committee as con- 
stituting the highest authority for the regulaion and control of such activities. 
It should be the responsibility of the State Committee to furnish member schools 
with a list of approved contests, tournaments, congresses, and assemblages. The 
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State Committee should give prompt action on requests for the approval of ac- 
tivities. 

G. System of Records and Reports. A school should maintain a type of per- 
sonnel and record system of such nature that it can provide any of the data 
asked for in the Criteria. 

Part II of this summary presents an analysis of the data submitted by member 
schools on Criterion 4: Administration and Supervision. Every effort has been made 
to be accurate and to interpret the responses of reporting schools correctly. However, 
there remains the possibility of error in judgment, of ambiguity in the report items 
involved, and of misinterpretation of the item intent, which, along with other fac- 
tors, tends to reduce the reliability of this summary. One must not overlook the 
distinct possibility that schools responding to Criterion 4 may not be representative 
of North Central Schools in Kansas. The number of responses reported will vary 
from table to table, and even within a single table, on some occasions. This is due 
to the failure of some schools to provide complete information with regard to some 
items, and to omissions or inability to interpret the response in other instances. 


PART II 
Analysis of the Data 
SECTION 1 


Boarpb oF EpucaTION 


Section 1, Part A of the report was to be completed by the appropriate governing 
board of each responding school. Instructions which were given to the board prior 
to completing Section 1 were as follows: 

Responsibility for determining the general policies of the school system is en- 
trusted te a governing board, hereinafter designated as the board of education. 
In some instances, a single individual, such as a trustee, acts as the board of 
education. In the case of private schools or church schools, by “Board of Edu- 
cation” is to be understood the individual or group performing the functions of 
the board of education which are pertinent. 

Where the information requested is not applicable, indicate this fact by 
writing in the letter N, which means that the item does not apply. 

It is desirable that this section be discussed at a board meeting, so that a com- 
posite judgment may be obtained. 

Data presented in the first sub-section of the report were intended to establish 
some of the characteristics of the board members and the methods by which they 
have come to be members. Table 2 provides information relative to the number and 
range of members on boards of education. As would be expected, the number of 
board members tends to increase with the size of the school, with the median num- 
ber of members being 5.7 for all schools combined. 

Table 3 summarizes the responses of the school in regard to the methods of nom- 
ination employed to secure prospective candidates for membership on the board of 
education. In some cases more than one method of nomination was reported. There 
is a marked diversity of methods by which candidacy is attained and an indication 
that no definite pattern has been established for the process. It is perhaps equally 
significant that one of the methods usually recommended, namely, nomination to 
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TABLE 2 
Range and Median Number of Members on Board of Education* 
High School Number of Range of Number of Median Number 
Enrollment Schools Board Members of Board Members 
0-99 12 3-6 3.5 
100-299 45 1-7 5.6 
300-999 21 4-7 6.0 
1000+ 6 1-12 6.2 
All schools 84 1-12 > is 








*Three schools do not have a board of education: a campus laboratory school, a federal school, 
and a denominational school. 


TABLE 3 
Methods of Nomination to Candidacy for the Board of Education 








za High School Enrollment 
Nominating Methods All Percentage of 
or Influences 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools All Schools 








a. Advisory screening 





committee 0 3 0 4 4 
b. Community caucus 4 3 21 25.0 
c. Board influence 4 2 5 l 22 26.1 
d. Administrator's 

influence 3 6 1 0 10 11.9 
e. Individual initiative 3 23 16 3 45 53.6 
f. Party caucus 0 1 0 0 1 ie 
g. Pressure groups l 5 1 0 7 8.3 
h. Other 2 8 6 2 18 21.4 
Responding Schools* 12 45 21 6 84 








*Several schools use more than one method of nomination. 


candidacy by petition, was reported in only six schools. A recent book devoted to the 
status, functions, and activities of school boards refers to nomination by petition as 
“the most common and probably the best method.”! If the responding schools are 
at all typical of schools in Kansas in general, nomination by petition is not com- 
monly employed in this state. While individual initiative is the most frequently re- 
ported method of securing nomination for the board of education, it is apparent that 
many other methods of nomination are also employed. Questions might appro- 
priately be raised about some of the methods employed to nominate prospective 
members of the board of education. In view of the heavy responsibility which mem- 
bership on such a board entails, this would seem to be an area in which appropriate 
agencies might promote study and improvement. 

It is commonly held that elected boards are more responsive to the will of the 
people and thus are more desirable in public school work than appointed boards. 
Most of the North Central Schools of Kansas are public high schools, and thus, are 
legally required to have an elected board of education. Table 4 summarizes the meth- 


1 Charles E. Reeves. School Boards: Their Status, Functions, and Activities, Prentice Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1954. p. 81. 
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ods of election or selection of members of the board of education following nomina- 
tion. A large majority of the school board members of the responding schools are 
elected by the preferred method, that is, non-partisan ballot. Information in Table 
5 indicates that it is the policy in most schools to re-elect or reappoint members of 
the board of education. Table 6 makes it clearly evident that boards of education of 
responding schools are predominantly men. A tabulation relative to the number of 
years of service of board members is shown in Table 7. Reeves reports that in cities 
from 30,000 to 100,000 population, the average length of tenure was approximately 
four years, and in cities over 100,000 approximately 4.3 years. He also reports that in 
smaller cities and towns and in rural school systems, the average is somewhere near 
three years.” In comparison to the information reported by Reeves, Kansas schools 
exceed the national average substantially in terms of the tenure of board members. 
Median tenure varied from nearly six years to somewhat more than four years 
among the categories of schools with a median value for all schools of 4.5 years. Long 


TABLE 4 
Method of Election or Selection of Members of Board of Education 








High School Enrollment 
All Percentage of 


















































Method 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools _—_ All Schools 
a. Non-partisan 

election 9 37 16 6 68 86.1 
b. Partisan election 1 3 1 0 5 6.3 
c. Church authority 0 2 1 0 3 3.8 
d. Other 1 0 2 0 3 3.8 
Responding Schools ‘11 42 20 6 79 100.0 

Tasie 5 
Re-election Policy for Members of the Board of Education 

- High School Enrollment i 
Policy to All Percentage of 
Re-elect 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools All Schools 
Yes 9 39 16 6 70 94.6 
No , 0 3 1 0 4 5.4 
Total 9 42 17 6 74 100.0 

TABLE 6 
Composition of Present Boards of Education According to Sex 
ay High School Enrollment 
Composition of All _ Percentage of 
Board 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools All Schools 

Male 35 208 111 43 397 91.3 
Female 6 13 15 4 38 8.7 
Total 41 221 126 47 435 100.0 
Responding Schools 12 44 21 6 83 








* [bid., p. 96, 
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TABLE 7 
Range, Mode, and Median Number of Years of Service of Board Members, 
Including Present Year 








High School Enrollment 











All 
Years 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools 
Range 1-18 1-34 1-22 1-23 1-34 
Median 5.8 4.1 4.9 5.0 45 
Mode 1 1 1 1 1 
Responding Schools 11 42 19 5 77 








and overlapping tenure of board members is usually regarded as desirable in order to 
avoid too frequent and erratic changes of policy with the result that the school suf- 
fers, both financially and educationally. Kansas schools, therefore, compare favorably 
with schools nationally on this particular item. However, there appears to be some 
discrepancy between the stated policies of re-electing board members and average 
term of office. A term of office is normally three or four years. 

It has frequently been pointed out that schools are dominated by middle-class 
standards and that teachers tend to reflect middle-class ideals and beliefs in their in- 
terpretation and evaluation of social phenomena. The present report form solicited 
responses from boards of education relative to the occupation of board members. 
Since the occupation of board members reflects to a significant degree the economic 
and social status of the board of education, it was thought that it would be of in- 
terest and desirable to employ the Dictionary of Occupational Titles in order to 
classify the board members into various occupational categories.* The Occupational 
Dictionary classifies the various occupations into nine major groups ranging from 
professional and managerial to unskilled labor. Not all of the responses could be 
easily classified, either because of the generality of the title employed, or for some 
other reason. However, less than ten percent of all of the responses fell into this cate- 
gory and they are reported as the last item in Table 8 under “unclassified.” In the 
main, boards of education are clearly dominated by members in the professional and 
managerial category. Agricultural pursuits are well represented, as might be ex- 
pected in a state such as Kansas. However, it should be pointed out that most of the 
representatives of agriculture are found in the two smallest categories of schools. 
Whether or not it is desirable to have certain segments of our population so fully 
represented while other segments are not represented at all on boards of education is a 
moot question. Inspection and study of Table 8 leads to the conclusion that boards of 
education are even more likely to support middle-class ideas and standards than the 
teaching profession itself. 

A variety of different titles are associated with the organization of the boards of 
education. The several titles employed and frequency of employment are listed in 
Table 9. It is apparent that there is considerable variation among schools with regard 
to the offices provided in the school board organization. 

The modern view of school administration attaches small merit to the practice 
of having standing committees of the board of education. Such committees are not 
only looked upon as unnecessary, but as undesirable, in that they may frequently 


* U.S. Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles; Definitions of Titles Volume 1, 
Second edition, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1949. 
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TABLE 8 
Classification of Board Members by Occupation 








High School Enrollment 








Occupational All Percentage of 
Classification* 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools All Schools 
0 (Professional and 
Managerial) 18 105 89 36 248 59.1 
1 (Clerical and 
Sales) 2 22 12 4 40 95 
2 (Service 
Occupations) 0 l 0 0 1 0.2 


3 (Agricultural, 
Fishery, Forestry, 





and related) 20 53 1 78 18.6 
4-5 (Skilled) 7 ¢ 0 14 3.3 
6-7 (Semiskilled ) 0 I 0 | 0.2 
Unclassified ** : 0 17 15 6 38 9.1 
Number of schools 
responding 12 43 21 6 82 100.0 














* Occupational classification is according to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles; Definitions of 
Titles, Volume 1, Second edition, 1949. U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. United States Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. : 

** Unclassified: This category included 20 housewives, 9 retired workers, and some for whom 
suitable classification categories were not provided. 


TABLE 9 
Titles of Officers of Boards of Education 








High School Enrollment 











—_— Alb Percentage of 
Officers 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools All Schools 
President 11 35 19 6 71 85.5 
Vice-President l 21 19 5 46 55.4 
Secretary 10 25 15 4 54 65.1 
Treasurer 10 38 16 4 68 81.9 
Secretary-Treasurer 0 l 0 0 l 1.2 
Clerk 2 13 4 l 20 24.1 
Director l . 7 0 0 8 9.6 
Chairman 0 ] 2 0 3 3.6 
Financial agent 0 l 0 0 l 1.2 
No officers 0 l 0 0 1 iz 
Number of Schools 
reporting 12 44 21 6 83 








usurp functions which properly belong to the school executive. With the coming of 
the trained administrator and a competent administrative staff, the need for stand- 
ing committees became less and less. In the past, standing committees of boards of 
education occupied a much more important place in the operation of the school than 
they do at present. 

Table 10 presents some interesting information with regard to present practices 
in the responding schools. It is apparent that standing committees have all but disap- 
peared from two categories of the North Central schools of Kansas responding to 
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Tasce 10 
Standing Committees of Boards of Education 








= High School Enrollment 
Titles of All 
Standing Committees ° 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ ~ Schools 








Auditorium 1 
Buildings and Grounds ] ] 1 2 
Custodian 
Educational Policy 
Executive 

Finance 

Future Planning 
Investment 

Lunch Room 
Pastor 1 
Personnel 

Personnel and Curriculum 
Public Relations 

Purchasing 

Salaries 

Student Relations and Athletics 
Supplies ] 
"Feacher 

Teacher and Personnel 
Transportation 
Vocational Agriculture 
Ways and Means l 


Nee Ue ee 
i) 
te — 
en 0 ee 


— a Ne ee 


— Vie UI 





wi 
N 


Total Standing Committees l 43 5 8 
Number of Schools Responding — | 13 2 2 





— 
oo 








this report and that only one school in the smallest category and only two schools 
in each of the two largest categories, have standing committees at all. Why schools in 
the size category 100-299 should find it necessary to maintain so many standing com- 
mittees in comparison to schools in the other size categories is a matter of speculation. 
The titles carried by some of the standing committees are revealing and if the titles 
are a valid index of the functions performed by the committees, then it is obvious 
that many of the executive functions normally performed by the superintendent 
of schools or his designate are being usurped. If standing committees are an unde- 
sirable feature of board organizations, schools in the 100-299 category suffer much 
more from this defect than school boards in any other category of school. A pre- 
ceding Summary Report on Criterion 3 reported more dissatisfaction in this particu- 
lar size category of school with various aspects rated than in any other size category. 
This was true of problems related to clerical, custodial, and library staff. While no 
association between school board organization and these other matters is implied, 
the possibility cannot be overlooked that, perhaps for several reasons, schools of this 
particular size category have unique and critical problems. 

Evidence was obtained relative to the frequency of meetings of the board of edu- 
cation. As might have been anticipated, the regular monthly meeting is the most 
common arrangement. This is particularly true in the smallest three categories of 
schools, with some tendency for more frequent board meetings in the largest size 
category of schools. Table 11 summarizes the responses made. 
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Tasre 11 
Frequency of Meetings of the Boards of Education 








High School Enrollment 








Frequency of All Percentage of 
Meetings 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools —_ All Schools 

a. Weekly 0 0 0 1 1 1.2 

b. Every two weeks 0 l 2 3 6 72 

c. Monthly il 40 18 2 71 85.5 

d. Irregularly l 3 1 0 5 6.1 





Number of Schools 
Responding 12 44 21 6 83 100.0 








Table 12 reveals that boards of education are fairly evenly divided with regard 
to the question of the desirability of the public attending their meetings. With a few 
exceptions, the desirability of the open meeting is usually conceded. Thus, policies of 
the majority of the boards of education to encourage public attendance at meetings 
is in harmony with accepted educational philosophy. 


Tasie 12 
Board of Education Policies Relative to Attendance of Public 
at Board Meetings 














Is the public High School Enrollment 

encouraged to All Percentage of 
attend ? 9-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools _—_ All Schools 

Yes 4 19 11 5 39 50.0 

No 6 18 4 0 28 35.9 


Number checking 
neither ‘yes’ nor 





‘no,’ but commenting 2 5 3 l 11 14.1 
Number of Schools 
Responding 12 42 18. 6 78 100.0 








It is considered to be desirable practice to make a proposed agenda available prior 
to board meetings in order to provide an opportunity for board members to reflect 
on matters to be acted upon in the meeting. This also helps to insure that no neces- 
sary actions are inadvertently omitted. Table 13 reveals that somewhat more than 
two-thirds of the schools provide an agenda for board meetings. It is of note that ap- 
proximately one-half of the schools in the second size category follow this practice. 
Information was obtained relative to the policies‘of boards of education in keeping 
minutes of the actions and their policies in regard to filing the minutes for record 
purposes and their availability to the public. All of the schools responding to this 
item keep regular and accurate minutes of board meetings. Only one of the 81 
schools responding indicated that they do not file the minutes of board meetings. 
This school is in the smallest size category. Only six schools of the entire responding 
group do not make minutes of the board available to the public. Table 13 provides 
a breakdown of the responses to this item. In the main, the responses of the schools 
indicate that they are conforming to desirable practices with regard to the policies 
which they have established governing minutes of board meetings. 
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Taste 13 
Responses to Queries Related to Policies of Boards of Education 
High School Enrollment Number Percentage 

& of Schools of Schools 
Policies 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Total Responding Responding 
1. The agenda is distributed Yes 11 23 17 5 56 67.5 
in advance. No 1 21 4 ] 27 83 32.5 
2. Minutes are available to the Yes 9 40 19 6 74 92.5 
public. No 2 3 l 0 6 80 Ff 
3. Does the Board have a Yes 5 24 1] 4 44 pg 
written statement of policies, No 7 20 9 2 38 82 46.3 
rules, and regulations? 
4. Is this statement published Yes ] 16 7 5 29 45.3 
and made available to the: No 7 19 8 | 35 64 54.7 
public? 
5. Does the Board function Yes 9 41 17 5 72 88.9 
only in official session? No 2 3 3 l 9 81 11.1 
6. Is the administrative head Yes 9 31 17 6 63 78.7 
of the schools the chief execu- No a 11 3 0 17 80 21.3 
tive officer of the board of ed- 
ucation? 
7. Are staff members discour- Yes 9 37 17 6 69 86.2 
aged from going directly to a No 3 6 2 0 11 80 13.8 


board member with _ their 
grievances? 








Information was also solicited with regard to policies of the governing board with 
respect to a number of important aspects of their responsibilities. Information rela- 
tive to policies adopted by boards of education on some of these aspects is also pro- 
vided in Table 13. The statements to which responses were solicited were formu- 
lated in such a manner that an affirmative response was considerd to be the desirable 
answer. Desirability of written statements of policies, rules, and regulations has long 
been established. It is usually conceded that copies of regulations, policies, and rules 
should be made available to interested: members of the community. In both of these 
items about one-half of the responding schools indicated that written statements 
were available, and in addition, that they were available to the public. It is also 
somewhat disconcerting to learn that somewhat more than one-fifth of the North 
Central schools responding to this report do not regard the administrative head of 
the schools as the chief executive officer of the board of education. A higher per- 
centage of affirmative responses throughout Table 13 would indicate a closer ap- 
proach on the part of boards of education to what are commonly held as desirable 
policies for such boards to establish. 

Some authorities have held that the most important single function of the board 
of education is the selection of a qualified and competent superintendent of schools. 
Boards were asked to respond to a list of considerations which are involved in the 
selection of an administrative head of the school. Obviously, one or several different 
considerations may be involved in the ‘selection of a superintendent for any given 
school. Thus, some schools checked several different items. Responses are reported in 
Table 14. It is clear that there is no definite pattern as far as considerations utilized 
by boards of education in the selection of the administrative head of the school is 
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TABLE 14 
Factors Considered in Selection of the Administrative Head of the School System 
High School Enrollment Percentage of 
All All Schools 
Consideration 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools Responding 
a. Recommendation of an 
advisory screening 
committee 3 12 7 2 24 30.4 
b. University or college 
recommendation 6 31 10 4 51 64.6 
c. Investigation by com- 
mittee of the board 9 30 13 4 56 70.9 
d. Recommendation of out- 
going superintendent 5 19 5 1 30 38.0 


e. Recommendation of 





former employers 5 19 12 3 39 49.4 
f. Recommendation of 

teachers’ agency 5 12 5 1 23 29.1 
g. Personal letters of 

recommendation 6 26 .43 3 48 60.8 
h. Membership in a par- 

ticular religious 

denomination 2 2 1 0 5 6.3 
i. Party affiliation 0 1 0 0 l 1.3 
j. Lodge membership 0 l 0 0 1 1.3 
k. Pressure from outside 

groups or individuals 0 0 0 0 0 0.0 
1. Other* 0 0 2 0 2 25 
Number of schools 

responding 12 43 18 6 79 








*One school reported the Mother General appointed the administrative head. 


concerned. Many different practices are employed, some by the same school. This 
is probably desirable. Among the different considerations, some of them would 
seem to be of dubious value in determining the qualifications of candidates for the 
superintendent’s position. It is perhaps unfortunate that such factors as interviews, 
personal appearance, and other factors which might have influenced the selection 
made were not included in the items rated although it was possible to report them 
under the “other” category which was provided. 


The contents of Table 15 reflect the extent to which boards of education accept 
the superintendent of schools as their executive officer. It will be noted that all 
schools in the two larger categories which responded to the questionnaire indicate 
that they fully accept this interpretation of the superintendent’s duties. The two 
smaller categories of school tend to accept his position, and except in the matter of 
school budgets, where six schools indicate that the superintendent is not held re- 
sponsible for submitting a budget and for the expenditure of money, superintendents 
are generally looked upon as being the executive officer of the board. Two schools 
indicated that the development of the budget was a cooperative endeavor between 
the board of education and the superintendent. This appears to be an acceptable ar- 
rangement, 
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Taste 15 
Professional Relationships between the Superintendent and the 
Board of Education* 








A ; High School Enrollment Number _ Percentage 
Superintendent-Board of Schools of Schools 
Relationships 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Total Responding Responding 








Does the board accept 
the superintendent as 
its professional advisor Yes 10 43 21 6 80 82 97.6 
on matters of school policy? No 1 1 0 0 ; 2.4 


Does the board leave the 

superintendent free to 

administer the school in 

accordance with the pub- 

lished policies, rules 

and regulations of the Yes 9 43 19 6 
board? No l 1 0 0 
Does the board hold the 
superintendent responsible 

for submitting a carefully 
planned budget and for the 
expenditure of money in 
accordance with the Yes 
budget adopted? No 
Is the superintendent 

regularly in attendance Yes II 43 21 6 8 
at board meetings? No 0 Le ng 0 
Exceptions** . 2 ] 2 2 


nN 


79 97. 
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40 21 6 74 80 925 
3 0 0) 6 72 


wn 


82 98.8 
1.2 
82 8.5 


N-—— 








* A few schools did not respond to some of the questions. 

**Exceptions—two schools indicated the budget is a cooperative project between the superintendent and the 
board. Four schools indicated the superintendent is not present when his own salary and/or reappointment 
is considered. One board meets without the superintendent only when the latter is on vacation or out of 
town. 


One sub-section of the report form required that the boards of education should 
indicate the extent of their familiarity with the work of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. As indicated in Table 16 approximately three-fourths of the schools indi- 
cated that they were familiar “to some extent”, and 21.9 per cent of the boards 
indicated that they were well informed relative to activities of the North Central 
Association. In view of the fact that all schools reporting were, of course, North 
Central schools, it was disappointing that more boards of education did not feel that 
they were well informed relative to the work of the North Central Association. It 
would seem that much of the benefit to be derived from North Central Association 
membership would be in the opportunity which it provides for members of the 
board of education to develop understanding of modern education and to gain in- 
sight into the nature of their duties and responsibilities. 

Table 17 provides information of the same general character as was provided in 
Table 16. It is indicated that somewhat more than three-fourths of the boards are 
regularly informed of the North Central publication Policies, Regulations, and Cri- 
teria, and that nearly all of them are advised of the annual recommendations of the 
North Central Association. Also, most of the boards knew the difference between an 
“advisement” and a “warning” as it applied to their school. The discrepancy be- 
tween item | and item 2 in Table 17 indicates that some boards may not be well 
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Tase 16 
Board Members’ Knowledge of the Work of the North Central Association 








High School Enrollment 

















Extent of — All Percentage of 
Acquaintance 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools All Schools 
Well 2 7 4 3 16 21.9 
To some extent 9 32 13 Zz 56 76.7 
Not at all 0 1 0 0 l 1.4 

Number of schools 
responding 1] 40 17 5 73 100.0 
Taste 17 


Board Members’ Knowledge of the Policies and Functions of the 
North Central Association 














Percentage 
2 High School Enrollment Number of of 
Items of Information Schools Schools 
Rated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Total Responding Responding 
Is the board acquainted Yes 9 34 15 4 62 82 75.6 
with the North Central No 3 10 5 2 20 24.4 
publication, Policies, 
Regulations, and Criteria? 
Is the board regularly Yes 12 44 20 6 82 83 98.8 
informed of the annual No 0 0 ] 0 1 1.2 
recommendation of the 
North Central - Association 
concerning this school? 
Does the board know the Yes 10 39 16 5 70 80 87.5 
difference between an No 2 4 3 1 10 12.5 
“advisement” and a 
“warning”? 








acquainted with factors which determine the nature of the recommendations made 
by the North Central Association. Only one of the 83 responding schools indicated 
that it had ever been dropped from membership in the Association. 

In another sub-section of the report, information relative to school board rela- 
tionships to state associations and to the State Department of Public Instruction was 
obtained. Table 18 reports data relative to board membership in the state association 
for school boards. There is a steady increase in percentage of membership with in- 
crease in the size of school. 

Table 19 provides the same kind of information relative to the State Department 
of Public Instruction that Table 16 provided relative to the North Central Associa- 
tion. The findings are quite similar except that a greater percentage of boards of edu- 
cation felt that they were well acquainted with the State Department’s policies, 
standards, and services than with the North Central Association’s regulations. Still, 
the situation reflected is somewhat less than ideal with only slightly more than one- 
third of the boards of education feeling that they were “well acquainted” with State 
Department policies, 
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Taste 18 
Boards of-Education Maintaining Membership in the State Association of 
School Boards 
High School Enrollment 
0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ All Schools 
N % N % N % N % N % 
Number of boards Yes 6 50.0 31 73.8 19 95.0 6 100.0 62 77.5 
having membership No 6 50.0 Mt 262 I: 50 0 0 18 22.5 
Number of schools 
responding 12 42 20 6 80 
Taser 19 


Board Members’ Knowledge of the Policies, Standards, and Services 
of the State Department of Education 








High School Enrollment 











Extent of All Percentage of 
Acquaintance 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools All Schools 
Well acquainted 5 14 7 3 29 36.7 
To some extent 7 27 13 3 50 63.3 
Not at all 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Number of schools 

responding 12 41 20 6 79 








Perhaps one of the most interesting items of information in the entire report was 
a query relative to the achievements of individual boards of education which were 
viewed with the greatest amount of pride. Table 20 reports the responses made by 
board members to this item. Although single responses were required, multiple re- 
sponses were occasionally made to this item. As one might expect, improved school 
facilities was the most frequent achievement reported by the boards of education. No 
doubt this is due in part to the fact that improved facilities are concrete and tangible 
entities. Many of the other aspects of board responsibility are related to the intangi- 
bles of educaton and it is sometimes difficult to demonstrate improvement con- 
clusively in these areas. While provision of adequate facilities is basic and while 
boards of education are to be commended on the fine provisions which they have 
made for education, it is well to have some recognition of the fact that the activities 
in each individual classroom will ultimately determine the kind of education pro- 
vided. 


SECTION 2 
TEACHING PERSONNEL 
The teacher selection and personnel policies in operation in a given school will, 


in the long run of events, tend to determine the kind of an educational program pro- 
vided in any school. A section of the present report is devoted to teacher selection and 
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Taste 20 
Achievements of the Past Five Years in Which Boards of Education 
Take the Greatest Pride 











High School Enrollment 














- All 

Achievement 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools 
General improvement of 

the school system 0 3 1 4 
Financial achievements 0 3 2 | 6 
Improved administration 2 3 3 1 9 
Improved facilities 9 37 19 3 68 
Improved faculty welfare | 7 5 2 15 
Improved Instruction 5 20 13 4 42 
NCA membership 1 1 
Organization of larger 

school district 4 4 
Total achievements 17 78 43 11 149 
Number of schools 

responding 10 42 18 5 75 








personnel policies. This section was filled out by the superintendent or administra- 
tive head of the school. Information was sought relative to manner in which suitable 
candidates were located and the methods employed to secure information pertaining 
to the competence of candidates. Various factors are known to be related to teaching 
success. The administrators responding to this sub-section were asked to check the 
considerations which they regarded as most important in making the appraisal of 
candidates for positions. Table 21 summarizes data pertaining to location, securing 
of information, and evaluation of prospective candidates. It is obvious that a 
variety of methods are employed in the location of suitable candidates. While it is 
evident that not all of the sources listed could be expected to be equally reliable, it 
seems reasonable to use any available source if no problem of ethics is involved and 
if suitable follow-up insures the obtaining of adequate information and adequate 
evaluation of the candidates so identified. 

Part 2 of Table 21 provides data relative to the nature of the information and 
how it is secured about prospective teachers. Despite the serious limitations of the 
personal interview as a method of obtaining information, and serious questions 
relative to the validity of such a procedure in determining the qualifications for a 
teaching position, the personal interview remains the most popular method. The 
North Central Report failed to provide a place for the administrator to check “cre- 
dentials” or “transcripts.” These would certainly seem to be important in the ob- 
taining of information about -prospective candidates. Some of the member schools 
filled in “transcript” and “credentials” under “Others” in the space provided. No 
doubt the special application form, provided by some of the boards, supplies much 
of the basic information that might be obtained from a set of credentials. 

Section 3 of Table 21 provides data relative to the different methods employed 
in evaluating the qualifications of candidates for positions. It is apparent that a 
wide variety of considerations are involved. However, there is no single basis which 
is accepted by all of the schools concerned. It would be interesting to know why 
some ‘administrators feel that academic competence, good health, and attitude 
toward guidance responsibilities, are factors which do not need to be considered. 
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TABLE 21 
Policies and Practices Pertaining to Teacher Selection 
High School Enrollment Percentage of 
, Total Responses 
Policy or Practice 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+- Response by Category 
1. In locating candidates: 
a. College and university 
placement bureaus 
Frequently 10 44 18 6 78 90.7 
Sometimes Z 1 3 0 6 7.0 
Never 0 1 1 z 2.3 
b. Commercial agencies 
Frequently 0 ] 0 5 6.4 
Sometimes 8 31 11 5 55 70.5 
Never 3 10 5 0 18 23.1 
c. Fellow workers : 
Frequently I 8 5 2 16 21.9 
Sometimes 9 25 16 4 54 74.0 i 
Never 0 3 0 0 3 4.1 3 
d. Salesmen i 
Frequently 0 Fs 0 3 4.6 j 
Sometimes 6 8 2 32 49.2 
Never 5 7 7 1 30 46.2 
¢e. Friends 
Frequently 0 2 2 0 4 6.1 
Sometimes 9 25 15 3 52 78.8 
Never 2 5 + 5 0 10 15.1 
f. Individual personal 
and written applications 
Frequently 4 23 12 5 44 52.4 
Sometimes 8 19 10 1 38 45.2 
Never 0 1 1 0 Z 2.4 
g. Other* 1 2 3 3.4 
2. In securing information 
about candidates: 
a. Personal interview 
Frequently 12 45 20 6 83 96.5 
Sometimes 0 0 1 0 1 1.2 
Never 0 1 1 0 2 2.3 
b. Observation of 
candidate at work 
Frequently 2 7 7 2 18 22.8 
Sometimes v 30 14 4 55 69.6 
Never i 4 1 0 6 7.6 
c. Application form 
provided by the board 
Frequently 1 15 15 6 37 52.1 
Sometimes 3 11 4 0 18 25.4 
Never 5 10 1 0 16 22.5 
d. Judgment of present 
employer 
Frequently 6 31 17 6 60 70.6 
Sometimes 5 14 3 0 22 25.9 
Never 1 1 1 0 3 3.5 





a 


Other administrators, U.S. Civil Service certification, appointment by religious supervisor. 
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Taste 21 (Continued) 

















High School Enrollment . Percentage of 
Total Responses 
Policy or Practice 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Response by Category 
e. Judgment of acquaintances 
Frequently 2 12 9 3 26 37.1 
Sometimes 7 2 8 3 40 57.2 
Never 1 2 l 0 4 7 
f. Others** 1 3 0 0 4 4.6 
3. In evaluating candidates: 
a. Academic competence 
Frequently 9 40 19 5 73 83.9 
Sometimes 3 5 3 1 12 13.8 
Never 0 ] l 0 2 2.3 
b. Successful teaching experience 
Frequently 8 43 22 6 79 90.8 
Sometimes 4 2 0 0 6 6.9 
Never 0 1 1 0 23 
c. Apparent emotional balance 
Frequently 8 36 19 6 69 81.2 
Sometimes 3 9 2 0 14 16.5 
Never 0 1 1 0 2 
d. Family background 
Frequently 12 8 3 27 34.2 
Sometimes 4 28 15 3 50 63.3 
Never 2 0 0 0 2 2.5 
e. Religious background 
Frequently 3 14 7 | 25 S24 
Sometimes 5 21 1] 1 38 48.7 
Never 2 6 5 2 15 19.2 
f. Good health 
Frequently 10 39 20 6 75 87.2 
Sometimes 2 5 3 0 10 11.6 
Never 0 l 0 0 l Be 
g. Speaking voice 
Frequently 5 25 13 4 47 55.9 
Sometimes 7 19 9 1 36 42.9 
Never 0 | 0 0 1 fe, 
h. Professional plans 
Frequently 7 28 3 5 53 66.3 
Sometimes 3 14 9 0 26 32.5 
Never 0 1 o 0 1 Wy 
i. Interest in pupil activities 
Frequently 8 31 20 5 64 80.0 
Sometimes 3 12 0 0 15 18.8 
Never 0 0 1 3 0 1 12 
j. Attitude toward guidance 
responsibilities 
Frequently 7 23 17 4 51 62.2 
Sometimes 4 19 5 1 29 35.4 
Never 0 l l 0 2 2.4 
Number of schools responding to 
all or portions of all 
the items 12 46 23 6 87 








**Transcript, letter of application, check in community, college credentials. 
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It is desirable that students should have an opportunity to come in contact with 
teachers who bring diverse backgrounds of experience to the classroom. Table 22 
reports information relative to some of the factors related to the maintenance of a 
faculty which will insure a rich variety of experiences for students. In general the 
data provided indicate an excellent balance has been maintained as far as the factors 
considered here are concerned. Apparently the percentage of faculty members from 
local communities is not excessive, except in two or three schools. About the same 
interpretation might be given with regard to graduates from the same college. It 
is somewhat surprising to note that the number of men teachers is nearly equal to 
the number of women teachers in these schools, and that in one size school, the . 
100-299 category, the number of men teachers actually exceeds women teachers. 
There is also good balance with regard to the ages of the teachers on the staff, with 
teachers in the 31-45 age group predominating. 


One part of section 2 was concerned with the conditions of employment as this 
is related to such factors as salary schedule, tenure, sick leave, out-of-school employ- 
ployment, promotion and demotion, and dismissal of employees. Policies adopted 
bearing on these factors have obvious implications for staff morale, and in a time 
of teacher shortage, they are likely to be vital if the schools are to maintain high 
standards in their educational programs. Table 23 reflects the responses which the 
administrators in the responding schools made to items pertaining to the factors 
enumerated above. It is probable that the percentage of “yes” responses, which is 
very satisfactory for most items, presents an exaggerated picture of the policies 
in effect in member schools. There was a tendency for many of the responses 
required to be omitted, and it is reasonable to assume that a response is more likely 
to be negative when it is omitted than otherwise. Some schools in the largest three 
categories have found it necessary to establish policies relative to out-of-school em- 
ployment of staff members. A variety of restrictions were placed on such employ- 
ment, such as: (1) no employment which interferes with school responsibilities; 
(2) consent of board; (3) consent of superintendent; (4) private lessons may be 
given by music teachers after 5 p.m.; (5) no other employment during school days 
of each week; (6) no outside work prior to 4:30 p.m.; (7) no regular outside em- 
ployment; (8) no steady job on school days; and (9) staff member must not be 
engaged in competitive business. 


Communities are much more concerned in recent years with the orientation of 
new members of the teaching staff. Effort is made to make the initiation of the new 
member into the community a pleasant and agreeable experience, in the hope that 
rapid assimilation into community life will tend to create personal satisfactions and 
be mutually beneficial both to the teacher and to the community. Various plans to 
achieve this induction are used. Some typical methods employed by responding 
schools were receptions by church, school, and community civic and social organ- 
izations. The Chamber of Commerce sometimes planned dinners or hamburger 
feeds, and some communities had faculty and/or board dinners and receptions. A 
number of other plans were employed but all of them were designed to pave the 
way for the new staff member in entering into the civic, social, and professional 
life of the community. 
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Analysis of the Data: Teaching Personnel 235 


Information relative to the salary schedule and to provisions made for sick 
leave was of sufficient general interest to warrant separate treatment in Tables 24, 
25, and 26. Fifty-nine schools indicated that they have salary schedules and that 
from none to 24 years were required to reach the top of the schedule. As might be 
expected, there is a steady progression in the length of time required to reach the 
top of the schedule, going from the smaller to the larger categories of schools. 
The mean number of years required to reach the top of the pay scale was 8.9 years. 
In an attempt to make teaching more attractive, communities and boards of educa- 
tion have tended to concern themselves in recent years with various welfare pro- 
visions. In 81 of the responding schiools, it was indicated that they made some pro- 
vision for sick leave. There was considerable variation in the policies adopted, but 
the number of days provided tend to peak at five and at ten days each year. The 
range in days provided was from 3 to 30, with four schools reporting no definite 
number of days. The median number of days of all schools reported was 4.1. In 
69 of the reporting schools, provisions were made for accumulation of sick leave. 
The number of days which staff members were permitted to accumulate ranged 
from 5 to 65, with 30 days being the most frequently reported. amount which it 
was permissible to accumulate. Three schools in the larger two categories reported 
that there was no limit to the amount of sick leave which might be accumulated. 
The median number of days which schools permitted staff members to accumulate 
was 18.3. In general, the provisions made for sick leave and for the accumulation 
of sick leave appears generous and reflects a progressive policy by the boards of 









































education. 
"Taste 24 
Years Required to Reach the Top of Salary Schedule 
Years Median years 
: in 49 schools 
High School Schools Top Not No 0-3 4-7 8-11 12-15 16 and with definite 
Enrollment Responding Established Schedule above schedules 
0-99 yf 0 4 2 0 l 0 0 3.5 
100-299 29 1 4 6 8 8 Zz 0 7.3 
300-999 18 0 l 2 2 6 6 l 11.3 
1000+ 5 0 0 0 0 1 4 0 13.4 
Total 
All Schools 59 1 9 10 10 16 12 1 8.9 
' 
Taste 25 
Number of Days of Annual Sick Leave Provided 
Median days for 
Days 77 schools 
High School — Schools Not - having definite 
Enrollment Responding Definite 5 or below 6-10 11-15 30 provisions 
] 0-99 11 2 5 4 0 0 5.0 
| 100-299 43 2 25 13 1 2 $7 
300-999 21 0 13 7 1 0 3.8 
1000+ ee 0 1 5 0 0 75 
Total 


All Schools 81 4 44 29 2 2 4.1 
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Tase 26 
Maximum Total Days of Cumulative Sick Leave Allowed 











Median days 























Days for 65 

High School Schools Not No = schools with 
Enrollment Responding Definite Limit 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 36+ — schedules 
0-99 5 0 0 l zs l 0 0 ] 0 9.3 
100-299 37 l 0 5 4 11 8 1 6 1 14.6 
300-999 21 0 2 0 1 2 1 5 9 l 25.8 
1000+ 6 0 ] 0 0 0 1 1 0 3 275 
Total : 
All Schools 69 l 3 6 7 14 10 7 16 > 18.3 

SECTION 3 


_ ADMINISTRATION OF THE HicH SCHOOL 


This section of the report was filled out by the individual directly in charge of 
the high school. The first sub-section of this portion was concerned with the qual- 
ifications of the administrative head and his assistants for the positions which they 
held. Various aspects which enter into the qualifications required for the various 
administrative posts are reflected in Table 27. 

The ratings reported are uniformly high and seem to reflect a satisfactory state 
with regard to the various aspects of the qualifications of the administrative heads 
of the high schools which were rated. It should probably be pointed out that item 
1 can scarcely be construed as a qualification, but rather it is a measure of the ade- 
quacy of the time alloted to administrative duties and of the number of adminis- 
trative staff. 

The second sub-section of Section 3 was devoted to a rating of various aspects 
of the relationship between the genera! administration and the administrative head 
of the high school. A unified program of education for a community depends upon 
the effectiveness of the liaison between the various administrative units and the 
general administration. Several aspects pertaining to the effectiveness of communi- 
cation and cooperation between the general and the unit administration appear in 
Table 28. The data suggest strongly that a satisfactory relationship is maintained, 
with practically no responses in the “limited” or “negligible” categories which in 
the rating scheme employed here would represent somewhat less desirable responses. 

One portion of Section 3 was concerned with the relationship which existed 
between the administrative head of the school and the school staff. Evaluations 
were requested on a miscellaneous series of duties which are normally performed 
by the high school principal or his equivalent. The nine rated aspects reflect such 
factors as organizing ability, democratic leadership, providing information to the 
staff, concern for in-service training, and concern for faculty welfare. Table 29 
reports the responses made to the items of performance listed and indicates that a 
generally satisfactory situation prevails. However, there was a tendency for a 
somewhat greater percentage of responses to be checked in the “limited” and 
“negligible” categories than in the preceding two tables. This may indicate that it 
is easier to achieve a satisfactory relationship between the two levels of administra- 
tion because of the comparatively small number of individuals involved, than it is 
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Taser 27 
Ratings of Qualifications of Administrative Head of the High School and His 
Administrative Assistants 








High School Enrollment 








‘ No. of 
Rated Items 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Retliags Percentage 
1. The administrative staff is ad- 
equate in number and in the 
amount of time alloted to ad- 
ministrative duties: 
Exceptional ] 9 3 2 15 19.0 
High 3 18 11 2 34 43.0 
Average 5 13 5 2 25 31.7 
Limited 2 Z l 0 5 6.3 
2. The administrative staff of 
the school is academically 
well trained: 
Exceptional 2 19 4 2 27 32.2 
High 9 21 15 4 49 58.3 
Average 1 4 2 0 7 8.3 
Limited 0 J 0 0 l 1.2 
3. The administrative staff is 
professionally well trained: : 
Exceptional 3 18 6. 2 29 34.5 
High fs 21 13 4 45 53.6 
Average 2 5 2 0 9 10.7 
Limited 0 l 0 0 l 1.2 
4. The administrative staff has 
adequate background of gen- 
eral and professional experi- 
ence for the positions oc- 
cupied: 
Exceptional 4 20 2 31 37.3 
High 7 19 12 4 42 50.6 
Average 1 6 3 0 10 12.1 








to establish equally satisfactory relationships between the high school administration 
and the whole school staff. There is also the fact that almost inevitably some of the 
staff members are new and that the problem of readjustment is continuous in a 
school staff of any size, whereas personnel in top administration and in the high 
school are likely to represent a more stable relationship or one in which stability 
may be rapidly established in case there is a change of personnel. It is also evident 


‘that the basis of comparison between the high school administration and the general 


administration and between the high school administration and the local staff is 
different. In the latter case, the measures of relationship employed are performance, 
which is a much more stringent test than a mere inquiry as to whether avenues of 
communication and generally accepted policies governing the relationship between 
the general and the unit administration have been established. 
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TasB_e 28 
Ratings Relative to the Relationships between the Administrative 
Head of the School and the General Administration 








High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Relationship Rated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
1. There is regular intercom- 
munication as to policy: 
Exceptional 3 17 10 ES 33 38.8 
High 2 11 8 2 23 27.1 
Average l 2 2 | 6 7.0 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 6 16 | 0 23 27.1 
2. Regularly scheduled con- 
ferences are held between the 
administrative head of the 
high school and the gencral 
administrative head, and pro- 
vision is made for emergency 
conferences whenever needed: 
Exceptional 2 14 8 3 27 31.8 
High 2 10 10 2 24 28.2 
Average 2 4 1 0 7 8.2 
Limited 0 I 0 1 2 2.4 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 6 17 2 0 25 29.4 
3. The general administrative 
head and the administrative 
head of the high school col- 
laborate in planning and work 
SeSSiONS: 
Exceptional 2 13 7 3 25 29.4 
High 4 13 Il 2 30 35.3 
Average 0 2 1 ] 4 4.7 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 6 18 2 0 26 30.6 
4. Adequate intercommunica- 
tion forms are provided: 
Exceptional 2 10 8 3 23 27.1 
High 3 14 5 3 25 29.4 
Average l 4 2 0 7 8.2 
Limited 0 | 0 0 1 1.2 
Negligible 0 MD 1 0 | 12 
Does not apply 6 17 5 0 28 32.9 
5. All members of the general 
administrative staff and of the 
school freely express ideas for 
desirable changes or improve- 
ments in any phase of school 
operation and management: 
Exceptional 3 13 9 4 29 34.1 
High 3 14 9 2 28 32.9 
Average 0 2 2 0 4 4.7 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible ] 0 0 0 1 1.2 
Does not apply 5 17 1 0 23 27.1 
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Tasxe 28 (Continued) 
High School Enrollment 

















No. of 
Relationship Rated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
6. The administrative head of 
the high school is recognized 
as the responsible head and 
professional leader of the 
school: 
Exceptional 3 18 12 3 36 42.4 
High 4 12 7 3 26 30.6 
Average 1 5 1 0 7 8.2 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 1 0 0 0 1 1.2 
Does not apply 3 11 1 0 15 17.6 
7. The administrative head of the 
high school, through the su- 
perintendent, keeps the board 
informed of the work of the 
NCA, and its actions affecting 
the school: 
Exceptional ys 12 6 2 22 25.9 
High 3 15 8 3 29 34.1 
Average 1 5 4 1 11 12.9 
Limited 1 1 0 0 2 2.4 
Negligible 1 0 0 0 1 1.2 
Does not apply 4 13 3 0 20 23.5 
Tasce 29 


Ratings on Performance of the Administrative Head of the School in Maintaining 
a Wholesome Relationship with the School Staff 








High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Rated Items 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
1. The school has a well pre- 
pared “handbook of adminis- 
tration” or other written 
statement, covering routine 
practices in the school: 
Exceptional 2 13 6 2 23 27.4 
High l 12 6 3 22 26.2 
Average 3 13 7 0 23 27.4 
Limited 4 4 0 0 8 95 
Negligible 0 2 0 0 2 2.4 
Does not apply 2 1 2 1 6 7.1 
2. Preparation of the handbook 
has been a cooperative under- 
taking involving pupils and 
members of the staff, where 
appropriate: 
Exceptional 1 6 3 2 12 14.3 
High 1 11 5 2 19 22.6 
Average 3 15 10 1 29 34.5 
Limited 3 5 1 0. 9 10.7 
Negligible 2 6 0 0 8 95 
Does not apply 2 2 2 1 7 8.4 
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Tape 29 (Continued) 





High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Rated Items 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
3. Encourages all staff members 
to participate in the adminis- 
tration of the educational pro- 
gram: 
Exceptional 3 14 3 2 22 26.2 
High 7 22 13 3 45 53.6 
Average l 9 5 l 16 19.0 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply l 0 0 0 1 1.2 
4. Provides special orientation 
and assistance for teachers new 
to the school: 
Exceptional 3 9 2 2 16 19.0 
High 5 24 10 3 42 50.0 
Average 4 10 8 ! 23 27.4 
Limited 0 2 0 0 2 2.4 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 0 I 0 1 1.2 
5. Secures cooperation of the 
staff in the efficient and eco- 
nomical use of supplies and 
materials: 
Exceptional 5 10 4 1 20 23.8 
High 5 20 8 4 37 44.1 
Average 2 14 9 l 26 30.9 
Limited l 0 0 0 1 1.2 
6. Strives to equalize the teach- 
ing load of all staff members: 
Exceptional 5 23 4 3 35 41.7 
High 7 19 16 2 44 52.4 
Average 0 3 1 | 5 5.9 
7. Provides for the health and 
safety of staff members 
through regular inspection of 
facilities, through emergency 
exit drills, traffic control, and 
similar activities: 
Exceptional 3 12 6 2 23 27.4 
High 6 20 S$ 1 32 38.1 
Average 3 11 10 l 25 29.7 
Limited 0 0 0 l l 1.2 
Negligible 0 2 0 0 2 2.4 
Does not apply 0) 0 0 1 1 12 
8. Encourages and facilitates the 
professional improvement of 
the various staff members: 
Exceptional 4 11 5 2 a: 26.2 
High 6 19 10 1 36 42.8 
Average 1 13 6 1 21 25.0 
Limited ] 1 0 | 3 3.6 
Negligible 0 l 0 0 1 1.2 
Does not apply 0 0 0 1 1 1.2 








_——————— 
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Taste 29 (Concluded) 





9. Keeps the faculty informed of 
the work of the North Central 


Association: 
Exceptional 2 7 6 2 17 20.2 
High 5 19 9 34 40.5 
Average 3 17 5 1 26 31.0 
Limited 2 2 l l 6 7 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 


Does not apply 0 0 1 | 1.2 








An inquiry was made relative to the functions and duties of the administrative 
head of the school which had been delegated to him and which he normally 
performs in connection with his position. In a sense, the responses to this portion 
of the report provide an index of the extent to which the administrative head of 
the high school performs the functions which authorities in the field maintain 
should normally be discharged by the principal or his equivalent. Evidence pre- 
sented in Table 30 indicates that there are no generally unsatisfactory conditions 
for any of the seven functions or duties listed. Lowest over-all ranking was ob- 
tained in the item related to cooperation with the public school superintendent in 
directing or conducting public relations programs for the school system. Six schools 
reported that the high school principal or the administrative head of that high 
school had “limited” or “negligible” participation in the selection and retention of 
staff personnel and 11 schools reported that principals supervised or directed cus- 
todial and maintenance service of the school to a “limited” or “negligible” degree. 
In general, there is a comfortable agreement between theory and practice with 
regard to the duties and functions of the administrative heads of schools which are 
considered in this report. 


Tasxe 30 
Ratings on Certain Functions and Duties of the Administrative Head of the School 








High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Function or duty rated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
The administrative head of the 
high school 
].. participates in selection and 
retention of staff personnel: 
Exceptional 4 17 8 4 33 39.8 
High 7 16 6 0 29 34.9 
Average 0 8 3 2 13 5:7 
Limited 0 0 3 0 3 3.6 
Negligible 2 0 0 3 3.6 
Does not apply 0 1 1 0 2 2.4 
2. maintains a desirable balance 
between his administrative 
and supervisory duties: 
Exceptional ] 7 0 2 10 12.1 
High 5 15 8 2 30 36.1 
Average 3 20 10 1 34 41.0 
Limited 1 1 2 1 5 6.0 
Negligible 1 0 1 0 2 2.4 
Does not apply 1 1 0 0 2 2.4 
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Tase 30 (Continued) 





High School Enrollment 











No. of 
Function or duty rated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
3. in cooperation with the school 
personnel, formulates the 
plans and policies of the 
school: — 
Exceptional 4 Ne 3 2 21 25.3 
High 6 15 13 3 37 44.6 
Average 2 15 4 | 22 26.5 
Limited 0 1 1 0 2 2.4 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 l 0 0 1 1.2 
4. directs administrative proce- 
dures such as scheduling, at- 
tendance, preparation of re- 
ports, etc. 
Exceptional 4 26 11 2 43 51.8 
High 7 13 9 2 31 37.4 
Average 1 3 1 2 ‘f 8.4 
Limited 0 1 0 0 1 12 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 1 0 0 1 2 
5. in cooperation with the super- 
intendent, directs the public 
relations program of the 
school: 
Exceptional 1 11 4 3 19 22.9 
High 4 13 7 1 25 30.1 
Average 1 11 8 Z 22 26.5 
Limited 0 0 1 0 1 1.2 
Negligible 0 2 0 0 2 2.4 
Does not apply 6 7 1 0 14 16.9 
6. supervises and directs the cus- 
todial and maintenance ser- 
vices of the school: 
Exceptional 4 11 1 1 17 20.8 
High 5 13 10 3 31 37.8 
Average 1 10 8 2 21 25.6 
Limited 0 4 2 0 6 7.3 
Negligible 1 4 0 0 5 6.1 
Does not apply 0 2 0 0 2 2.4 
7. leads in the improvement of 
the instructional program of 
the school: 
Exceptional 4 12 4 Z 22 26.5 
High 6 19 12 2 39 47.0 
Average 2 12 5 4 21 25.3. 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 1 0 0 1 1.2 
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The establishment of efficient enrollment and scheduling practices is an im- 
portant function of the high school principal. His skill in establishing the machinery 
for efficient day-to-day operation of the school was the basis of the ratings reported 
in Table 31. The pattern of responses in this table is similar to those in the pre- 
ceding tables. There is an indication that principals find it exceedingly difficult in 
the modern school to provide time for planning and conferences for teachers during 
the school day. 

An adequate system of pupil accounting is an essential part of modern high 
school administration because of its importance to the present and future welfare 
of the pupil. The effectiveness of guidance and counseling is closely related to the 
adequacy of the record system maintained. Normally, school records are main- 
tained in two different categories, cumulative record and permanent record. In- 
formation pertaining to the types of records maintained on students enrolled was 
requested from the responding schools. 


Taste 31 
Ratings on Various Aspects of Enrollment and Scheduling Practices 








High School Enrollment 








: No. of 
Rated Items 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
a. Enrollment data, including 
the selection of studies where 
an elective system is in opera- 
tion, are collected and tabu- 
lated during the semester pre- 
ceding that in which they are 
to be used: 
Exceptional 3 21 10 5 39 48.8 
High 4 14 8 0 26 32.5 
Average 4 6 2 1 13 16.2 
Limited 1 1 0 0 2 25 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 0 0 0 0 
b. A. systematic procedure is 
used to check and prevent con- 
flicts: 
; Exceptional 4 19 10 4 37 46.3 
High 5 19 s 1 33 41.2 
Average 3 3 2 0 8 10.0 
Limited 0 1 0 1 2 2.5 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 0 0 0 0 
c. A master schedule is pre- 
pared showing the room as- 
signment of all classes, the 
period at which they are to 
meet, and the program of all 
teachers: 
Exceptional 6 30 14 6 56 70.8 
High 5 9 6 0 20 25.3 
Average 0 1 0 0 1 1.3 
Limited 0 1 0 0 1 1.3 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 1 0 0 1 1.3 
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Tas_e 31 (Continued) 





High School Enrollment 








, No. of 
Rated Items 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
d. A room schedule is prepared 
showing the room number, 
the number of pupil stations, 
and the periods during which 
each room is used: 
Exceptional 5 20 ll 5 41 51.3 
High 3 13 7 1 24 30.0 
Average l 5 2 0 8 10.0 
Limited 1 2 0 0 3 Ze 
Negligible 0 1 0 1 1.3 
Does not apply 2 | 0 0 3 3.7 
e. Individual pupil schedules 
are prepared before the open- 
ing of school: ‘ 
Exceptional 5 26 12 5 48 60.0 
High 5 12 8 l 26 325 
Average 2 l 0 0 3 WY 
Limited 0 | 0 0 l ‘3 
* Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 2 0 0 2 2.5 
f. Individual class lists or pupil 
class cards are prepared for 
each teacher, indicating pupil 
assignment to classes: 
Exceptional 4 19 9 6 38 475 
High 4 9 8 0 21 26.2 
Average 2 5 1 0 8 10.0 
Limited 2 5 2 0 9 11.3 - 
Negligible 0 3 0 0 3 a7 
Does not apply 0 I 0 0 l fs: 
g. A system of adequate checks 
is used to prevent some classes 
from becoming too large and 
others from becoming too 
small: 
Exceptional 4 21 11 5 41 51.2 
High 2 16 7 1! 26 325 
Average 4 Ys 2 0 8 10.0 
Limited 0 0 0 1 i3 
Negligible 0 1 0 0 | 1.3 
Does not apply 2 l 0 0 3 37 
h. The schedule is fully opera- 
tive on the first day of school: 
Exceptional 4 15 10 5 34 42.5 
High 7 17° 6 0 30 37.5 
Average 1 7 4 1 13 16.2 
Limited 1 0 0 1 1.3 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not anply 0 2 0 0 2 20 
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Taste 31 (Concluded) 





High School Enrollment é 
0. 0 
Rated Items 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 








i. Pupil schedule cards are kept 
on file for reference at all 


times: 
Exceptional 8 32 12 6 58 73.4 
High 3 8 7 0 18 yea 
Average 1 0 0 0 1 1.3 
Limited 0 1 0 0 1 i 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 1 0 0 1 1.3 

j. The master schedule is flexible 

enough to permit counseling, 

try-out work, and work ex- 

perience: 
Exceptional 3 17 4 4 28 35.0 
High 4 11 10 0 25 31.2 
Average 5 9 5 2 21 26.3 
Limited 0 % 1 0 4 5.0 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 0 2 0 0 - 25 

k. Planning and conference time 

is provided for teachers dur- 

ing the school day: . 
Exceptional 4 13 3 a> 28 30.0 
High 2 12 9 2 25 31.3 
Average 4 12 a 0 19 237 
Limited 1 3 5 0 9 11.2 
Negligible 1 1 0 0 2 y Ay 
Does not apply 0 1 0 0 1 1.3 








Table 32 lists 15 different items which were frequently encountered in the cum- 
ulative folders of pupils in the different schools. It is clearly evident that there is 
no particular pattern and that both the types of information and the amount of 
information varies considerably from school to school. Most frequently encoun- 
tered items are personal information, scholastic aptitude test papers, school 
marks, attendance and punctuality records, and membership in school organiza- 
tions. Two schools report that they maintain a list of books read by each pupil and 
another school reports that a photograph of the individual is a part of the cumu- 
lative folder. Only 2 of the 15 items related directly to the student’s out-of-school life. 
In view of the comparatively small proportion of the individual’s time which is 
spent directly under the influence of the school, the question might be raised as to 
the value of including other items which would more fully reflect the student’s 
out-of-school life and activities. It should be noted also that the two aspects of the 
non-school environment that were listed among the 15 items were the items which 
ranked lowest in total percentage among all items included in the cumulative folder. 

The permanent record has been a feature of school systems for a much longer 
period of time than have the cumulative folders. Consequently, practices are more 
uniform, if one may judge by the percentages reported in Table 33 by the various 
schools in the keeping of the permanent records. More than 95 per cent of the 
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Taste 32 
Items Included in the Students’ Cumulative Folders in Responding Schools 
High School Enrollment No. of 
Item Re- 








0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ sponses Percentage 


_ 


. Personal information (name, 


address, age, family, etc.) 12 44 20 5 81 98.8 
2. Scholastic aptitude test 

papers. 9 37 17 5 68 82.9 
3. Mechanical aptitude test 

papers. 4 20 7 3 34 41.5 
4. Reading test papers 4 21 12 3 40 48.8 
5. Personality inventory. 5 18 9 3 35 42.7 
6. Vocational interests. 6 26 15 3 50 61.0 
7. Scholastic achievement test 

papers. 7 26 15 5 53 64.6 
8. School marks. 12 36 19 4 71 86.6 
9. Physical examination re- 

ports. 6 22 12 3 43 52.4 
10. Attendance and punctuality 

records. 12 37 18 6 73 89.0 
11. Record of employment out- 

side school. 1 9 8 z 20 24.4 
12. Membership in school or- 

ganizations. 11 36 16 6 69 84.1 
13. Membership in community 

organizations. 1 1] 3 3 18 22.0 
14. Elementary and junior high 

records. 6 27 12 5 50 61.0 
15. Pupil autobiography. 2 & 5 4 23 28.0 








Taswe 33 
Items Included in the Students’ Permanent Record Forms in Responding Schools 








High School Enrollment 
Item No. of 


0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 








1. Personal information (name, 


address, age, family, etc.) 11 43 23 6 83 98.8 
2. Photograph l 20 17 5 43 S12 
3. Achievement test records 8 36 . 8 6 68 81.0 
4. Aptitude test records 6 31 19 6 62 73.8 
5. Personal inventory 2 17 10 5 34 40.5 
6. Scholastic record 11 42 22 6 81 96.4 
7. Record of physical handi- 

caps 5 19 ll 4 39 46.4 
8. Attendance record 10 44 21 6 81 96.4 
9. Dates of entrance and with- 

drawal ll 43 23 6 83 98.8 
10. Transfer record 11 43 22 6 82 97.6 
11. Record of student activities 9 37 21 5 72 85.7 
12. Vocational interests 2 23 12 0 37 44.0 
13. Date of graduation 10 44 23 6 83 98.8 
14. Rank in graduating class 9 33 21 5 68 81.0 
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schools reporting indicate that they keep personal information, scholastic record, 
attendance record, dates of entrance and withdrawal record, transfer record, and 
date of graduation, as a part of the permanent record. One school indicated that it 
included news clippings, another included the health record, one included dis- 
cipline records, and a fourth included the college transcript among the permanent 
records. 

Schools were asked to provide a rating of the efficiency with which the record 
system was maintained and operated. The content of Table 34 represents the re- 
sponses made to these items and is largely self-explanatory. The ratings indicate 
a high degree of satisfaction with this phase of the administrative machinery of 
the school. 


TABLE 34 
___ Ratings Related to Certain Items of Pupil Records 








High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Item Ratings . 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
1. Records are maintained accu- 
rately and kept up-to-date: 
Exceptional 5 20 11 4 40 48.8 
High 3 21 11 0 35 42.7 
Average 2 2 | 2 7 8.5 
2. An accurate system of re- 
porting and recording attend- 
ance is in operation: 
Exceptional 5 28 ee, 5 53 64.6 
High 3 15 7 0 25 30.5 
Average 2 0 | ] 4 4.9 
‘3. A systematic procedure for 
transfer of pupils from school 
to school is in operation, in- 
cluding transcripts of the per- 
manent record of the trans- 
ferring pupils: 
Exceptional 5 22 11 4 42 51.2 
High * 4 17 12 1 34 415 
Average 1 4 0 1 6 7.3 
4. Adequate forms are provided 
for all aspects of pupil ac- 
counting: 
Exceptional 4 20 11 5 40 49.4 
High 3 16 10 0 29 35.8 
Average 2 6 2 1 11 136 
Limited 1 0 0 0 1 1.2 








The problem of providing reports to parents has been in a state of flux for 
some time. Elementary schools have been somewhat more progressive in the prac- 
tices employed in this matter than have secondary schools. Evaluations were re- 
quested from schools relative to several aspects of reporting, and their responses are 
shown in Table 35. The system of rating employed in the Special Reporting Form 
appears to have been unfortunate in several categories of the report. However, the 
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Taste 35 
__Evaluations Related to the Reporting of Pupil Progress to Parents 








High School Enrollment 
100-299 300-999 


No. of 
1000+ Ratings Percentage 





Items Evaluated 0-99 





a. Parents regularly receive re- 
ports from the school con- 
cerning pupil progress in the 
educational program: 


Exceptional 7 26 12 4 49 61.3 
High 3 13 7 0 23 28.8 
Average l 2 2 2 7 8.7 
Limited 0 l 0 0 1 1.2 
b. Special reports relative to 
needs or progress of pupils are 
provided as desirable: 
Exceptional 3 11 5 21 26.6 
High 3 16 6 9 25 31.6 
Average 3 9 9 3 24 30.4 
Limited L 3 1 1 6 7.6 
Negligible I 2 0 0 3 3.8 
c. Report forms are developed 
cooperatively by staff members 
and patrons: 
Exceptional 2 5 2 I 10 13.0 
High l 8 2 0 11 14.3 
Average 3 11 5 22 28.5 
Limited 0 9 8 | 18 23.4 
Negligible 3 5 3 0 11 14.3 
Does not apply 2 3 0 0 5 6.5 
d. Conferences between narents 
and staff members relative to , 
reports are provided and en- 
couraged: 
Exceptional I 8 2 I 12 15.4 
High 4 15 8 1 28 35.9 
Average 3 13 8 3 27 34.6 
Limited 2 5 1 0 8 10.2 
Negligible 0 0 2 0 2 2.6 
Does not apply ] 0 0 0 I LS 
ec. The system of reporting to 
parents functions effectively: 
Exceptional 2 6 4 I 13 16.3 
High 2 17 7 3 29 36.2 
Average 5 19 10 2 36 45.0 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 2 0 0 0 Z 25 








defects in methods employed in rating items are especially noticeable with regard 
to this particular section. For example, in item C one is left in doubt as to what is 
“average” practice which 28.5 percent of responding schools indicate. “Average” 
in this particular instance may*mean very limited participation indeed. There is 
also the question as to what form the cooperation of staff members and patrons 
took. 
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The size of the ratings throughout as indicated in Table 35 indicate a much 
lower degree of satisfaction than that indicated in most of the preceding tables. 
This is no doubt a reflection of the general professional dissatisfaction which exists 
relative to present systems of pupil evaluation and reporting. It is significant that 
45 per cent of the schools indicated that the system of reporting to parents was 
rated only “average.” A realistic appraisal provides little hope for an easy solution 
to the problem. Adverse factors operating which hinder the improvement of present 
practices include the shortage of teachers, the financial limitations of the majority 
of schools, the tendency toward a larger pupil-teacher ratio which will undoubtedly 
increase in the next few years with the increased enrollment which is in the im- 
mediate future, and the mounting demands of a society dominated by technical 
' evolution. All of these factors tend to increase the need for close liaison between the 
home and the school. 


Our schools today are likely to sponsor a large number of activities which 
receive and expend funds. In the aggregate these funds may represent thousands 
of dollars and it is imperative that an adequate and effective system of internal ac- 
counting of student activity funds should be provided. Not only because of the neces- 
sity for sound business management, but also for the protection of both himself 
and the staff, the principal has responsibility for insuring that a system of ac- 
counting is maintained which will show the history of finances of every student 
activity maintaining funds and which will provide at any given time the exact 
status of a particular fund for any activity with the total of all funds. Schools were 
asked to respond to a series of statements which represent various aspects of the 
internal accounting system maintained for student activity funds. The rating 
system employed also appears to be singularly inappropriate for this particular 
section of the report. A “yes” or “no” response would have been much more informa- 
tive than the five-point rating scale employed. The actual ratings made by the 
schools appear in Table 36. Schools were requested to respond to the statement 
(item e) that an annual audit was made by a certified public accountant. Un- 
fortunately, no space was provided for the response to this item and undoubtedly 
it was overlooked by many responding schools. Consequently, no tabulations were 
made for this item. An examination of the data indicates that schools apparently 
do not universally follow the practice of preparing a budget estimate for each 
activity and of making a periodic check against the estimate. It also appears that 
a considerable number of the schools do not require bonding of the person who 
actually handles the moneys in the several funds. 


Building and playground maintenance and effective utilization of the school 
plant and grounds are responsibilities of the administrative head of the high 
school. He is expected to supervise and direct the operations necessary to attain 
effective utilization and maintenance of the plant. Certain aspects pertaining to 
this responsibility were provided and cooperating schools were asked to rate the 
extent to which they met the conditions stated. Table 37 reports the ratings made 
and indicates some mild dissatisfaction with the maintenance of the playground and 
recreational areas and with the regulations controlling the parking of automobiles. 
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TaB_e 36 
Evaluation of the System of Internal Accounting of Student Activity Funds 
High School Enrollment 
No. of 
Items Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
a. A complete record is kept of 
all receipts and expenditures, 
showing the exact amount of [/'' F' fF! vif 
each transaction: a | j 
Exceptional 6 32 16 5 59 75.6 
High 5 8 4 0 17 21.8 
Average 0 0 1 1 2 2.6 
b. A budget estimate is made for 
all income and expenditures 
prior to the beginning of each 
school year: 
Exceptional 3 7 7 3 20 26.7 
High l 5 2 l 9 12.0 
Average 3 13 5 1 21 28.0 
Limited 0 6 2 0 8 10.7 
Negligible 2 5 2 l 10 13.3 
Does not apply = 5 2 0 7 9.3 
c. Periodic checks are made 
against this estimate: 
Exceptional 4 11 6 3 24 32.9 
High 0 4 3 0 7 9.6 
Average 2 9 7 2 20 27.4 
Limited . 0 4 0 1 > 6.8 
Negligible 2 6 1 0 9 12.3 
Does not apply 2 4 2 0 8 11.0 
d. A monthly balance sheet 
showing receipts, expendi- 
tures, and balance for each 
fund is prepated and made 
available to all concerned: 
Exceptional 4 26 14 4 48 62.3 
High 5 3 5 1 14 18.2 
Average | 6 0 l 8 10.4 
Limited 0 2 0 0 2 2.6 
Negligible 0 3 1 0 4 D2, 
Does not apply l 0 0 0 1 1.3 
e. Annual audit is made by a 
certified public accountant. 
f. Funds are deposited in a leg- 
ally established bank: 
Exceptional 5 37 13 5 60 81.1 
High 3 2 6 0 11 14.9 
Average 1 0 0 0 1 i3 
Limited 0 0 0 1 l 1.3 
Negligible 1 0 0 0 1 1.3 
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Tass 36 (Continued) 





g. A requisition-purchase order 
system is provided, and pur- 
chases are made only by use 
of an authorized, and prop- 
erly executed, purchase order 




















form: 
Exceptional 5 29 11 4 49 64.5 
High 3 6 7 0 16 Zit 
Average 2 2 2 1 7 9.2 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 1 2 0 0 3 3.9 
Does not apply 0 0 1 0 1 1.3 
h. All payments are made by 
check, except for petty cash: 
Exceptional 7 38 14 5 64 83.1 
High 3 2 7 0 12 15.6 
Average ] 0 0 0 l 1.3 
i. Where goods are sold, month- 
ly inventories are maintained: 
Exceptional r 14 z 4 28 41.8 
High 2 4 4 0 10 14.9 
Average 2 Z 1 0 10 14.9 
Limited 1 0 0 0 1 15 
Negligible 0 6 1 0 7 10.5 
Does not apply 2 5 4 0 11 16.4 
j. All persons who handle funds 
are adequately bonded: 
Exceptional 2 15 9 5 31 47.7 
High 3 2 3 0 8 12.3 
Average 1 4 1 0 6 9.2 
Limited 1 1 0 0 2 i 
Negligible 1 5 l 0 7 10.8 
Does not apply 1 7 3 0 11 16.9 
TABLE 37 
Evaluation of the Supervision and Direction of Maintenance of the School Plant 
High School Enrollment 
No. of 
Items Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
a. Regular and systematic in- 
spection of, school properties 
is made with reference to con- 
ditions affecting such factors 
as economy of plant operation, 
health, and safety: 
Exceptional 4 18 8 3 33 41.8 
High 4 14 8 1 27 34.2 
Average 3 9 5 2 19 24.0 
b. An annual survey of needs 
for repairs other than emer- 
gency repairs is made, and 
work is done during vacation 
periods: 
Exceptional 6 24 10 3 43 54.4 
High 4 15 7 1 27 34.2 
Average 1 1 4 2 8 10.1 
Limited 0 1 0 0 1 1.3 
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Tasie 37 (Continued) 





High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Items Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
c. Conditions requiring emer- 
gency repairs are reported as 
soon as they occur, and such 
repairs are made promptly: 
Exceptional 5 25 7 3 40 50.6 
High 5 14 12 2 33 41.8 
Average 1 2 2 l 6 7.6 
d. The flow of pupil traffic 
through the building(s) is 
planned and controlled to the 
extent necessary to avoid con- 
gestion: : 
Exceptional 4 16 6 4 30 38.0 
High 4 18 8 0 30 38.0 
Average 2 6 7 l 16 20.2 
Limited 0 l 0 l 2 2 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply l 0 0 0 1 1.3 
e. Specific directions for con- 
ducting emergency exit drills 
are prepared, and such drills 
are conducted regularly: 
Exceptional 4 17 10 4 35 44.3 
High 6 17 6 0 29 36.7 
Average l 6 5 2 14 17.7 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 0 1 0 0 1 1.3 
f. Playground and _ recreation 
areas are maintained in a con- 
dition which promotes health 
and safety: 
Exceptional 3 17 5 4 29 36.7 
High 6 18 8 0 32 40.5 
Average 1 5 6 1 13 16.4 
Limited 0 1 2 | 4 oA 
Negligible 1 0 0 0 1 1.3 
g. Regulations controlling the 
parking of automobiles are 
enforced: 
Exceptional 7 16 7 Ms 33 43.4 
High 3 12 5 1 21 27.6 
Average 0 8 6 1 15 19.8 
Limited 1 l 2 1 5 6.6 
Negligible 0 1 0 0 1 1.3 
Does not apply 0 0 1 0 1 1.3 
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An additional duty of the administrative head of the high school is the super- 
vision and direction of the lunch room, dining room, and kitchen facilities of the 
school. One is impressed by the extent to which this phase of school life has come 
to be accepted. More than half of the responding schools indicated that they serve 
food. Table 38 indicates the generally high level of satisfaction associated with the 
aspects of lunchroom management which are rated. More than one-fifth of the 
schools indicate that they have had exceptional success in using the lunch room as 
an educational device to improve the food habits of pupils and to provide desirable 
social education. It would be highly useful and informative to know more about 
the specific practices employed which have resulted in this rating. Clearly the 
lunch room in the responding schools is regarded as a successful activity. 











TABLE 38 
Evaluation of the Supervision and Direction of the Facilities for Preparing 
and Serving Food 
High School Enrollment 
No. of 
Item Ratings 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 





a. Personnel, equipment, opera- 
tion and management are 
such that food of adequate 
quantity, quality, and variety 
is attractively served: 


Exceptional ad 10 7 4 24 31.6 
High 1 8 5 0 14 18.4 
Average 0 2 1 | 4 5.3 
Limited 0 0 l 0 1 1.3 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 6 20 6 1 33 43.4 
b. The lunchroom is used as an 

educational device to improve 

the food habits of pupils and 

to provide desirable social 

education: 
Exceptional 2 9 2 4 17 215 
High 3 7 5 0 15 19.0 
Average 0 6 5 1 | ae 15.2 
Limited 0 0 2 0 2 25 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 6 20 6 1 33 41.8 

c. Supervision of the lunchroom 

and services is adequate: 
Exceptional 2 13 6 4 25 30.9 
High 3 6 4 0 13 16.1 
Average 0 4 5 1 10 12.3 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 6 20 6 1 33 40.7 








The last phase of the problem of organization and administration of the school 
which was rated related to bus transportation. The best plan is presumed to be one 
in which bus transportation is supervised and controlled by the administrative head 
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of the high school. Table 39 provides a tabulation of the responses given to the 
four aspects of bus transportation which were rated. It is to be noted that less than 
half of the schools responding provide bus transportation, and among those schools 
which do provide such service, a high degree of satisfaction exists. There is some 
indication that a few schools find it difficult to arrange bus schedules in such a 
manner that students transported may participate in the entire program of the 
school, both curricular and extra-curricular. 


TABLE 39 
Evaluation of the Supervision and Control of Bus Transportation 








High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Evaluations 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
a. The number of serviceable 
buses is adequate: 
Excentional 2 15 3 0 20 28.2 
High 4 3 2 2 11 15.5 
Average 0 2 1 0 3 42 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 3 18 12 4 3 52.1 
b. Bus drivers are carefully se- 
lected and trained to insure 
courteous, cooperative service, 
Neatness in appearance, and 
observance of safety regula- 
tions: : 
Exceptional 3 11 2 0 16 22.5 
High 3 8 1 2 14 19.7 
Average 1 l 3 0 5 7.1 
Limited 0 0 0 0 0 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 2 18 12 36 50.7 
c. Bus schedules are such that 
pupils transported may partic- 
ipate in the entire program 
of the school, curricular and 
extra-curricular: 
Exceptional 2 10 2 0 14 19.7 
High 3 7 l 1 12 16.9 
Average 1 2 1 1 5 iA 
Limited 0 1 1 0) 2 2.8 
Negligible l 0 0 0 1 1.4 
Does not apply 2 18 13 "4 37 oe | 
d. Regulations are explained to 
all transported pupils, and ' 
adequate steps are taken to in- 
sure safe and proper conduct 
on buses: 
Exceptional 2 12 3 l 18 25.4 
High 4 7 1 1 13 18.3 
Average 1 1 1 0 3 4.2 
Limited 0 0 1 0 1 1.4 
Negligible 0 0 0 0 0 
Does not apply 2 18 12 4 36 50.7 
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SECTION 4 


THE SCHOOL AND ITs PuBLic 


The superintendent or his deputy in cooperation with the administrative head 
of the high school, was asked to rate certain phases of the school-community re- 
lationship. Two paragraphs of the reporting form are quoted below because they 
explain so concisely the mutual interchange of understanding and responsibility 
of the public and the school. 

Interpretation of the school to its public is an important responsibility of 
the board of education in cooperation with its executive officer, the superin- 
tendent of schools. To be effective it should involve the active participation of 
all those who have a stake in the educational enterprise—principals and teach- 
ers, pupils, parents, and other lay citizens, both as individuals and as commu- 
nity groups. Successful public relations do not depend so much on high pres- 
sure salesmanship or publicity campaigns as on honest efforts to secure an 
understanding of the school’s program, its achievements, its problems, and 
its needs. 


Correlatively, the school has a right to expect from the community under- 
standing and cooperation, reflected in adequate financial support, freedom 
from captious or irresponsibe criticism, and acceptance of school personnel as 
respected and valuable members of the community. 


The superintendent was asked to rate aspects of palicies of the board of educa- 
tion in the areas of public relations, community participation in policy determina- 
tions, school publicity, and service to the community. A casual examination of the 
summary of the ratings given in this area as revealed in Table 40 indicates that the 
ratings tend to be lower for this section of the report than in any other. Public 
relations as a function to be performed by the board of education and the school 
staff is a comparatively new concept. 


An examination of Table 40 reveals that the larger schools have apparently 
been more active in the development of a public relations program than have schools 
in the smaller categories. No doubt this reflects in part the greater need which 
larger schools have to carry on an organized program of public relations in order 
to maintain satisfactory contact in the community served. The citizen’s direct as- 
sociation with the school is likely to be much greater in the smaller communities, 
with a corresponding lessening of the need for a formal program of public relations. 
There also appears to be a reasonable basis for questioning the extent to which some 
of the related aspects are really necessary and desirable. Item 1 under B is an ex- 
ample of this type in which the query is made as to whether or not the board of 
education utilizes lay advisory committees to assist in determining policies, apprais- 
ing the educational program, and planning school buildings. It might be success- 
fully argued that the appraisal of the educational program, for example, except in 
the broadest possible terms, is a technical and a professional job and that lay com- 
mittees are not competent to make this determination. Whether this point of view 
accounts for the fact that nearly 50 per cent of the schools checked in the “limited, 
negligible, or does not apply” category on this item is not known. 

The parent-teacher organization is not looked upon as an entirely satisfactory 
vehicle for achieving school-community understanding. More than 26 per cent of 
responding schools checked this item in the “limited,” “negligible,” or “does not 
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Taste 40 
__ Evaluation of the Relationship of the School and Its Public 








High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Items Evaluted 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
A. Policies of the Board of 
Education. 
1. The board of education has 
established definite policies 
for interpreting the school 
to its public: 
Exceptional 3 8 3 0 14 16.9 
High 3 8 6 3 20 24.1 
Average 4 18 10 3 35 42.2 
Limited 0 5 0 0 a 6.0 
Negligible 2 3 0 0 5 6.0 
Does not apply 0 1 3 0 4 4.8 
2. The superintendent, with 
the aid of his staff, has de- 
veloped, for board approval, 
procedures for carrying: out 
these policies: 
Exceptional 3 8 3 0 14 16.7 
High Ss 9 9 3 24 28.6 
Average 4 18 6 3 31 36.9 
Limited 0 5 1 0 6 7.1 
Negligible 2 ] 0 0 3 3.6 
Does not apply 0 3 3 0 6 Tah 
B. Community Participation in 
Policy Determination. 
1. The board of education uti- 
lizes lay advisory commit- 
tees to assist in determining 
pdlicies, appraising the 
educational program, and 
planning school buildings: 
Exceptional I | 2 0 4 8.5 
High 2 3 2 2 9 19.2 
Average 1 7 4 1 13 27.6 
Limited l 6 2 0 9 19.2 
Negligible 2 7 0 0 9 19.2 
Does. not apply 0 2 1 0 3 6.3 
2. The public is invited to 
make suggestions for the 
improvement and develop- 
ment of educational aims 
and objectives: 
Exceptional 2 7 1 2 12 14.1 
High 3 17 5 2 27 31.8 
Average 3 14 13 1 31 36.5 
Limited 2 4 rs | 9 10.6 
Negligible 0 3 0 0 3 35 
Does not apply 1 1 l 0 3 3.5 





apply” categories. Item 2 under C in Table 40 pertains to the annual report of the 
school program. The lowest three categories of responses account for 36.6 per cent 
of the total. Just why such a large percentage of schools should find distribution 
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Taste 40 (Continued) 


High School Enrollment 











No. of 
Items Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
3. Proposed changes in build- 
ings or program are publi- 
cized in order to gain the 
benefit of public discussion: 
Exceptional 1 12 5 2 20 232 
High 5 17 9 2 33 38.4 
Average 3 10 5 2 20 23.2 
Limited 0 3 1 0 4 4.7 
Negligible 2 1 0 0 3 3.5 
Does not apply 1 3 2 0 6 7.0 
4. The formation of parent- 
teacher organizations is en- 
couraged: 
Exceptional 0 10 9 3 22 26.2 
High 4 13 7 2 26 31.0 
Average 2 8 4 0 14 16.7 
Limited 1 2 1 1 5 5.9 
Negligible 2 9 0 0 11 13.1 
Does not apply 2 3 1 0 6 a 
C. School Publicity. 
1. There is a consistent pro- 
gram of publicity concern- 
ing “policies, program, ob- 
jectives, activities, and plans 
for the future of the 
school”: 
Exceptional 1 8 2 1 12 14.5 
High 4 14 8 3 29 34.9 
Average 6 18 +8 2 34 41.0 
Limited 1 3 1 0 5 6.0 
Negligible 0 2 0 0 2 2.4 
Does not apply 0 0 1 0 1 1.2 
2. An annual report of the 
school program is distribu- 
ted to patrons and the lay 
public: 
Exceptional 1 6 6 1 14 17.0 
High 5 10 1 3 19 232 
Average 2 11 5 1 19 23.2 
Limited 1 6 2 0 9 11.0 
Negligible 2 7 1 1 11 13.4 
Does not apply 1 4 5 0 10 12.2 





of the annual report to be “limited,” “negligible,” or “not applicable” is not clear. 
Except in unusual instances, this would appear to be one bit of information that 
the public is entitled to have. Certainly this is true of the public school. 

Item 3 under C also resulted in a comparatively high number of responses in 
the “limited,” “negligible,” or “does not apply” category with 41.8 per cent of the 
responding schools giving ratings in these categories. Considering the time and 
money which the production of a worthy pictorial report entails, it would appear 
that there might be serious question as to the justifiability of the preparation of such 
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Taste 40 (Continued) 





High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Items Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
3. Pictorial reports are used 
to illustrate appropriate 
phases of the school pro- 
gram: 
Exceptional 2 5 4 1 12 15.2 
High 2 7 3 2 14 17.7 
Average 1 10 9 0 20 25.3 
Limited 0 3 2 2 7 8.9 
Negligible 6 13 1 l 21 26.6 
Does not apply 0 5 0 0 5 6.3 
4. The public is informed 
about methods of instruc- 
tion, curricular offerings, 
student activities, health 
and guidance programs: 
Exceptional 2 6 2 1 11 13.3 
High 4 18 7 3 32 38.6 
Average 4 15 10 | 30 36.1 
Limited 2 > 1 ] 9 10.8 
Negligible 0 1 0 0 1 1.2 
Does not apply 0 0 0 0 0 
5. Parents and the lay public 
are encouraged to visit the 
school through scheduled 
visiting days, “open house,” 
etc.: 
Exceptional 3 15 9 4 31 36.5 
High 3 20 7 1 31 36.5 
Average 4 10 3 1 18 21.1 
Limited 2 1 0 0 3 35 
Negligible 0 0 1 0 1 1.2 
Does not apply 0 0 l 0 ] 1.2 
6. Provision is made for con- 
tinuing evaluation of the 
school program through: 
a. A school survey: 
Exceptional 1 6 2 0 9 12.7 
High 2 4 3 2 11 15.5 
Average 4 13 7 1 25 35.2 
Limited 1 8 3 Z 14 19.7 
Negligible l 3 I 0 5 7.0 
Does not apply 1 5 1 0 7 9.9 





reports in view of the limited staff available and the limited financial support in 
many schools at the present time. The same amount of time and money invested in 
other activities might be more fruitful in terms of improvement of the local educa- 
tional program. Whether this accounts for the low ratings assigned by a substan- 
tial portion of the schools is not known but this possibility suggests itself. 

Item 6 under C pertained to the provisions which schools made for maintaining 
a continuous program of evaluation of the school program. Six different items were 
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Tase 40 (Concluded) 


High School Enrollment 











No. of 
Items Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
b. An evaluation of the 
high school, using the 
Evaluative Criteria: 
Exceptional i 5 2 0 8 14.5 
High 3 5 1 l 10 18.2 
Average 1 11 5 0 17 30.9 
Limited 1 5 2 2 10 18.2 
Negligible 0 2 1 0 3 5.5 
Does not apply l 5 1 0 z 12.7 
c. A study of school drop- - 
outs: 
Exceptional 0 3 0 1 4 5.3 
High 4 10 5 1 20 26.7 
Average l 18 13 4 36 48.0 
Limited 1 3 1 0 5 6.7 
Negligible 0 6 1 0 7 9.3 
Does not apply 1 2 0 0 3 4.0 
d. A study of the success of 
high school graduates: 
Exceptional l 3 2 0 6 7.8 
High 3 11 7 1 22 28.5 
Average 2 17 6 2, 30 39.0 
Limited 0 5 1 0 6 7.8 
Negligible 2 6 2 0 10 13.0 
Does not apply 0 2 1 0 3 3.9 
e. A study of lay opinion 
about the school: 
Exceptional 1 3 1 1 6 8.3 
High 4 10 3 0 17 23.6 
Average 1 14 8 1 24 33.3 
Limited 2 6 3 2 13 18.1 
Negligible 0 6 2 1 9 12.5 
Does not apply 0 2 “§ 0 3 4.2 
f. A visit from the state 
chairman 
Exceptional 3 8 3 1 15 23.1 
High 3 10 7 Zz 22 33.8 
Average 2 10 3 0 15 23.1 
Limited 0 3 1 0 4 6.1 
Negligible 0 2 y 0 4 6.1 
Does not apply 0 2 2 1 5 Ta 








included on which ratings were requested. The ratings in all categories tended to be 
distributed fairly well across all rating categories. This appears to be one area in 
which member schools might seriously consider means by which this phase of their 
work might be improved. Surely a study of school drop-outs as well as a study of the 
successes of the graduates would provide important information for the guidance of 
all members of the staff. Steady progress in improving the educational program is 
contingent upon an adequate and continuing program of evaluation. 
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One portion of Section 4 pertained to services rendered by the school to the 
community. This is an important avenue of public relations and several different 
forms which this service may take were provided for the responding schools to rate. 
The results of the ratings are reported in Table 41. The most common form of ser- 
vice was in the nature of musical and dramatic presentations and through the avail- 
ability of the school’s recreational facilities to the public. Judging from the disper- 
sion of responses in most of the other items, practices vary considerably as to the 
extent and nature of services rendered. The extent to which schools should render 
service through “get out the vote campaigns,” the repair of Christmas toys, taking 
the initiative in promoting adult classes and study groups, and in sponsoring open 
forums and discussion of civic problems or other current issues, are open questions. 
Whether the provision of such services would represent desirable or undesirable 
ventures by any given school would be dependent on the local community situation. 
If such services are already being rendered by other agencies in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the provision of such services by the school might tend to create dissension and 
discord rather than to, promote public relations. Certainly such ventures would have 
to be carefully interpreted to the local communities. The responses made to these 
items indicate that schools apparently do not regard them as essential functions and 
perhaps they regard them as controversial issues which have not yet been resolved. 


TABLE 41 
Evaluation of the Services Rendered to the Community by the School 








High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Services Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
1. Pupils and school groups pro- 
vide service to the commun- 
ity through: 
a. Musical and dramatic pre- 
sentations: 
Exceptional 5 26 11 4 46 56.8 
High 4 14 8 1 27 33.3 
Average 1 4 1 0 6 74 
Limited i 0 0 0 l 1.2 
Negligible 0 l 0 0 1 1.2 
b. Speakers and panels on 
topics of current interest: 
Exceptional 2 6 4 3 15 17.6 
High 3 16 8 l 28 32.9 
Average 2 13 8 2 25 29.4 
Limited 3 5 1 0 9 10.6 
Negligible 2 4 0 0 6 7.1 
Does not apply 0 2 0 0 2 2.4 
c. Departmental exhibits and 
demonstrations: 
Exceptional 3 5 3 2 13 15.9 
High 2 20 7 3 32 39.0 
Average 3 14 9 l 27 32.9 
Limited 2 3 1 0 6 7.3 
Negligible 2 1 0 0 3 EB 
Does not apply 0 Fa | 0 0 1 1.2 
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Taste 41 (Continued) 





High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Services Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
d. Assisting in the school 
census: 
Exceptional 1 3 3 0 7 9.3 
High 0 8 4 1 13 17.3 
Average 4 12 l ] 18 24.0 
Limited 1 2 1 0 4 5.3 
Negligible 2 8 2 0 12 16.0 
Does not apply 3 10 5 3 21 28.0 
e. “Get out the vote” cam- 
paign: 
Exceptional 1 3 2 1 7 10.0 
High 1 3 5 1 10 14.3 
Average 0 13 7 1 21 30.0 
Limited 2 4 ] Z 9 12.9 
Negligible 2 9 1 0 12 17.1 
Does not apply 2 - 2 0 11 1537 
f. Christmas toy repairs: 
Exceptional 2 1 0 3 5.1 
High 1 1 1 0 3 5.1 
Average 0 - 4 ] 12 20.3 
Limited 1 4 l 1 7 11.9 
Negligible 0 14 3 0 17 28.8 
Does not apply 2 9 5 1 17 28.8 
g. Others* 2 8 0 0 10 
2. Adult classes and study 
groups are organized: 
Exceptional 0 ‘ 4 2 9 12.7 
High 1 5 2 1 9 12.7 
Average 4 6 6 2 18 233 
Limited 0 5 1 0 6 8.5 
Negligible 1 9 3 0 13 18.3 
Does not apply 3 8 4 1 16 22.5 
3. The school sponsors open for- 
ums for discussion of civic 
problems and current issues: . 
Exceptional 0 0 0 0 0 
High 1 0 1 0 2 3.0 
Average 2 7 4 2 15 22.4 
Limited 0 8 3 2 13 19.4 
Negligible 4 14 3 1 22 32.8 
Does not apply 2 9 4 0 15 22.4 
4. The school provides showings 
of educational films interpret- 
ing education for the:-lay pub- 
lic: 
Exceptional 1 2 | 0 4 7.0 
High 1 8 4 0 13 22.8 
Average l 16 4 2 23 40.4 





*Listed under the heading of “others” were contributions to community Christmas projects, visits 
to orphanages, programs for civic clubs, athletic entertainment, contributions to the county fair 
and programs for the community. 
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Taste 41 (Concluded) 





High School Enrollment 














No. of 
Services Evaluated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
Limited 1 4 1 3 7 12.3 
Negligible 2 3 1 0 6 10.5 
Does not apply 0 2 2 0 4 7.0 
5. School recreational facilities 
are made available to the pub- 
lic, when such use does not 
interfere with the school pro- 
grams: 
Exceptional l 13 8 3 25 31.6 
High 6 17 6 3 32 40.5 
Average 2 8 2 0 12 15:2 
Limited 1 1 1 0 3 3.8 
Negligible 0 3 1 0 4 > e| 
Does not apply 0 ] 2 0 3 3.8 
SECTION 5 
SUPERVISION 


This section of the report consisted of three sub-sections, the first two of which 
were optional. Section A was concerned with self-evaluation by the supervisors. A 
statement of the nature of supervision and some instructions in making the self- 
evaluations were included in the opening statement. These are quoted below for 
general information. ; 

Supervision includes the improvement of every phase of the educational 
program, such as the organization of programs of studies, the revision of cur- 
ricula, the instructional procedures, the pupil activity program, and the non- 
instructional activities of staff members. The administrator directly in charge 
of a secondary school should have ample time during the school day for the 
administration and supervision of his school. 

Supervision may be defined as the complex of policies and procedures which 
makes the educational program of the school meaningful to teachers and pupils 
and thus promotes pupil growth in learning. 


A. SeLF-EvALUATION BY SuPERVisoR (s) (OPTIONAL) 


The quality and effectiveness of supervision depend much on the policies 
of supervisors, (principals, department chairmen, supervisors of special areas, 
etc.) Their policies may represent either of the extremes described in the con- 
trasting pairs given below or may lie somewhere between the two extremes. 

This instrument of self-evaluation is for the use of supervisor (s) only, and 
is optional. It provides him with an opportunity to evaluate his policies toward 
supervision. Copies of the scale should be made and furnished to each person 
carrying on supervisory activities in the school. 

Directions: After studying each pair of contrasting policies, the supervisor 
is asked to indicate on a five-point scale the position which represents his 
policy in supervision, by circling the appropriate number: 5 means excellent; 3, 
average; 1, very poor. 
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Table 42 presents information relative to the items of self-evaluation included 
and the ratings assigned by the supervisors. Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
this table is the comparison which is made possible between the supervisors’ self- 
evaluation of their supervisory policies and the teachers’ self-evaluation of their at- 
titudes toward supervision (see Table 43). Although both groups have made com- 
paratively high self-evaluations, the supervisors rate their policies higher than 
teachers rate their attitudes. 


TABLE 42 
Self-Evaluation Ratings by Supervisors Relative to Their 
Policies Toward Supervision 








High School Enrollment 











No. of 
Contrasting policies* 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
1. Cooperative or dictatorial? 
5 (excellent) 1 10 7 2 20 33.3 
4 (good) 5 20 7 z 34 56.7 
3 (average) 2 1 2 | 6 10.0 
2. Pupil-focused or supervisor- 
focused ? 
5 (excellent) 2 12 7 2 23 38.3 
4 (good) 5 17 8 3 33 55.0 
3 (average) 1 y 1 0 4 6.7 
3. Developing responsibility or 
discouraging responsibility ? 
(excellent) 0 14 2 19 EY by, 
4 (good) y/ 14 11 2 34 56.7 
3 (average) 1 3 1 7 11.6 
4. Forward-looking or static? 
5 (excellent) Z 14 7 2 25 41.7 
4 (good) 5 13 6 3 27 45.0 
3 (average) 1 4 3 0 8 13.3 
5. Organized or haphazard? 
5 (excellent) 2 12 3 l 18 30.0 
4 (good) 4 13 11 31 51.6 
3 (average) 2 5 Zz 0 9 15.0 
2 (poor) 0 0 0 l ] | Wy 4 
1 (very poor) 0 1 0 0 ] 1.7 
6. Encouraging or discouraging ? 
5 (excellent) 1 17 5 2 25 41.7 
4 (good) 6 11 10 3 30 50.0 
3 (average) 1 3 1 0 5 8.3 
7. Sympathetic or unsympathetic? 
5 (excellent) 2 14 7 3 26 43.3 
4 (good) 6 14 8 2 30 50.0 
3 (average) 0 3 1 0 4 6.7 
Mean rating by size of school 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.3 





Mean evaluation of all ratings combined: 4.3 








*Supervisors were to evaluate their attitude toward supervision on a scale 5 to 1, where 5 was for 
excellent, 3 for average, and 1 for very poor; the word “good” for 4 and “poor” for 2 have been 
arbitrarily added for completeness. 
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Section B was also optional and was a self-evaluation of teacher attitudes toward 
supervision. The introductory statement prefacing the rating items is provided in 
order that the reader may understand the basis of teacher self-evaluation and how 
final composite evaluation was obtained. 


The success of supervision depends largely upon the attitudes of the mem- 
bers of the faculty toward supervision. The form given below gives teachers an 
opportunity to evaluate their attitudes on a five-point scale. If this part of 
Section Five is to be used, it should be duplicated and a copy given to each 
teacher. When it is duplicated, the first two paragraphs of Section Five, “Super- 
vision includes .. .” to “. . . growth in learning,” should be included, so that 
these important statements may be available to each teacher who rates himself. 


Each teacher makes his self-evaluation and then turns it in anonymously to 
a committee of teachers, who will make a composite evaluation of all teachers 
on each item. Real value to teachers and supervisors can come only from the 
frank and honest reaction of each teacher in evaluating his attitude on each 
item. 


Directions: After studying the contrasting attitudes paired below, indicate 
your attitude toward supervision in the school, by circling the appropriate num- 
ber on each line, using 5 for excellent, 3 for average, and 1 for very poor. 


Table 43 reports data relative to the self-evaluations made by the teachers on 
eight characteristics of the supervisory program. In view of the fact that the ratings 
were anonymously made, there is little evidence for the belief, apparently, that sec- 
ondary school teachers are somewhat antagonistic to supervision. That so favorable 
an attitude prevails is a high commendation to the executive leadership of the co- 
operating schools. The mean satisfaction rating in all categories of schools was be- 
tween 4 and 5 while the mean rating for all schools combined was 4.22. The lowest 
average rating in all schools combined was obtained for item 2: Is the attitude to- 
ward supervision pupil-centered or teacher-centered? 


Subsection C of Section 5 was a required portion of the report for schools sub- 
mitting Form A-3. While the directions are not specific, apparently this portion was 
filled out by the administrative head of the high school and is related to supervisory 
procedures. Ratings were made on various aspects of the supervision program on 
the basis of a top rating of “excellent” to a low rating of “very poor.” In Table 44 
some ratings do not appear with reference to each rated item. This is because all 
rating levels in which no responses occurred were omitted in the interest of con- 
serving space. The character of the ratings indicates general satisfaction and a com- 
paratively uniform level of satisfaction on the rated practices. Item f relating to 
helping teachers discover, analyze, and solve their own problems, received the low- 
est composite rating of any practice. Whether any special significance attaches to 
this fact is problematical. 


The content of Table 45 is closely related to the content of Table 44 except that 
the more specific aspects of supervisory procedures are evaluated. Considerably 
greater amounts of variation are noticed in this particular table. Ratings range from 
a high level of satisfaction for some items down to quite a negative expression for 
other items. This is probably to be expected in view of the fact that many of the 
items have varying degrees of practicality in the different schools. Some schools 
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Taste 43 
Self-Evaluation of Teacher Attitudes Toward Supervision 








High School Enrollment 














No. of 
Contrasting attitudes* 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
1. Cooperative or isolationist? 
5 (excellent) 3 5 4 0 12 30.0 
4 (good) 2 14 8 4 28 70.0 
2, Pupil-centered or teacher- 
centered ? 
5 (excellent) 2 3 3 2 107 25.0 
4 (good) 2 12 7 2 23 57.5 
3 (average) l 4 2 0 7 17.5 
3. Responsible or irresponsible? 
5 (excellent) 4 6 3 2 15 
4 (good) I 12 7 2 22 55.0 
3 (average) 0 1 2 0 3 
4. Forward-looking or static? 
5 (excellent) 1 5 l 2 9 225 
4 (good) 3 12 11 2 28 70.0 
3 (average) 1 1 0 0 2 5.0 
2 (poor) 0 1 0 0 1 25 
5. Constructive or destructive? j 
5 (excellent) 2 4 2 1 9 22.5 
4 (good) 3 13 9 é: 28 70.0 
3 (average) 0 Z 1 0 3 ype 
6. Active or passive? 
5 (excellent) Ps 3 1 1 7 17.5 
4 (good) ° 3 13 9 3 28 70.0 
3 (average) 0 2 2 0 5 ZS 
7. Cordial or cool? 
5 (excellent) 3 7 0 11 27:5 
4 (good) l 9 10 4 60.0 
3 (average) l 3 0 4 10.0 
2 (poor) 0 0 l 0 1 25 
8. Broad or narrow? 
5 (excellent) 2 6 3 0 1] 275 
4 (good) 3 12 8 27 67.5 
3 (average) 0 1 1 0 2 5.0 
Mean of the averages of each size 
of responding schools: 4.4 4.1 4.1 4.3 
Mean rating of all schools combined: 4.2 








*Supervisors were to evaluate their attitude toward supervision on a scale 5 to 1, where 5 was 
for excellent, 3 for average, and 1 for very poor; the word “good” for 4 and “poor” for 2 have 
been arbitrarily added for completeness. 
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TABLE 44 
Evaluation of General Supervisory Procedures 








High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Supervisory Procedures Rated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
Provision is made for 
a. Participation of the entire 
staff in the clarification of the 
school’s philosophy and ob- 
jectives: , 
Excellent 4 18 3 4 29 34.9 
Good 6 17 14 2 39 47.0 
Average 1 6 6 0 13 15.7 
Poor 1 H 0 z 2.4 
b. Continuous adaptation of the 
school’s curricula to mect 
changing needs and circum- 
stances: 
Excellent 4 11 6 2 23 yA ef 
Good 7 22 10 2 41 49.4 
Average 1 8 7 2 18 21.7 
Poor 0 | 0 0 1 iz 
c. An organized effort to im- 
prove teaching procedures: 
Excellent 4 10 i 2 17 20.5 
Good 5 21 12 l 39 47.0 
Average 3 11 9 3 26 31.3 
Poor 0 0 1 0 1 1.2 
d. A constant endeavor to im- 
prove the pupil-activity pro- 
gram: 
Excellent 3 12 4 2 21 253 
Good 6 24 11 4 45 54.2 
Average 3 6 8 0 17 20.5 
e. Improvement of such non-in- 
structional activities as study- 
hall keeping, and counseling: 
Excellent 3 15 5 3 26 31.3 
Good 6 18 12 Z 38 45.8 
Average 3 9 6 19 22.9 
f. Helping teachers, learn to dis- 
cover, analyze, and _ solve 
their own problems: 
Good 4 10 3 1 18 i7 
Excellent 3 17 7 3 30 36.1 
Average 5 13 13 2 33 39.8 
Poor 0 F 0 0 2 2.4 
g. Encouraging teachers to help 
each other solve problems: 
Excellent 5 6 3 2 14 16.9 
Good 7 21 12 3 43 51.8 
Average : 14 8 1 25 30.1 
Poor 0 1 0 0 1 1.2 
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Tasie 44 (Continued) 





High School Enrollment 














No. of 
Supervisory Procedures Rated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1060+ Ratings Percentage 
h. Promoting staff concern for 
the development of pupils. 
both as individuals and as 
members of social groups: 
Excellent 4 11 4 1 20 24.1 
Good 6 23 16 5 50 60.2 
Average a 8 3 0 13 15.7 
Total ratings in each category of 
schools and for all schools: 
Excellent 29 93 29 17 168 
Good 46 163 94 22 325 
Average 20 75 60 9 164 
Poor 1 5 1 0 7 
Percentages in each rating cate- 
gory of school and for all 
schools: 
Excellent 30.2 277 15.8 35.4 25.3 
Good 47.9 48.5 51.1 45.8 48.9 
Average 20.8 2633 32.6 18.8 24.7 
Poor Le ES 0.5 1.1 








have much more limited resources in personnel and in finances and hence are un- 
able to employ some of the practices suggested, desirable as they might be. Items i 
and j received the lowest ratings of all practices rated. While class visitation with 
other schools might be difficult, it would appear that inter-class visitation within the 
schools should not be a great obstacle. The ratings in Table 45 are rather markedly 
lower than the ratings of general supervisory procedures reported in Table 44. This 
is probably to be expected, since the items in Table 44 reflect provisions made for 
certain kinds of activities, whereas the data reported in Table 45 reflect perfor- 
mance in specific areas. It is easier to meet a general than a specific requirement. 
More than 25 per cent of the responding schools reported either “poor” or “very 
poor” provisions were made for consultative services to advise staff members. Item 
g related to the improvement of instruction through class visitation followed by con- 
structive conferences. Responses to this item ranged widely with some schools ex- 
periencing “very successful results” and others experiencing “very poor results” with 
this technique. Approximately 42 per cent of the schools indicated that no provision 
was made for aiding teachers through demonstration of good techniques by able 
teachers. More than 50 per cent of responding schools indicated that no provisions 
were made for visits by staff members to other schools or to inter-class visits within 
the same school. Responses to these last three items, h, i, and j, are interesting and 
merit further examination. The popularity of the demonstration lesson has tended 
to decline in recent years. There have been many criticisms of this technique as a 
method of in-service training or supervision, and there is a tendency for much 
greater emphasis on participatory activities rather than mere observational activ- 
ities. This may account for the relatively low ratings assigned to item h. The situa- 
tion with regard to items i and j is somewhat different, however. There have been 
many instances reported in the professional literature in which inter-class visits 
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Evaluation of Particular Supervisory Procedures 


TABLE 45 


Kansas Studies in Education 








High School Enrollment 





No. of 








Supervisory Procedures 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
a. Orienting new staff members 
to the school program: 
Excellent 2 16 4 4 26 33.3 
4 15 12 2 33 42.3 
Average 4 7 6 0 17 24.8 
Poor 0 2 0 0 2 2.6 
. Adjusting assignments to the 
individual abilities of staff 
members: 
Excellent 2 13 5 2 22 28.2 
Good 6 21 14 4 45 57.7 
Average 2 6 3 0 11 14.1 
. Keeping staff abreast of prom- 
ising new educational de- 
velopments: 
Excellent 2 8 3 1 14 17.9 
Good 6 21 10 2 39 50.0 
Average 2 11 9 3 25 32.1 
. Promoting staff's reading of 
worthwhile professional 
literature: 
Excellent 2 6 2 0 10 12.8 
Good 5 16 10 4 35 44.9 
Average 3 15 8 2 28 35.9 
Poor 0 3 2 0 5 6.4 
. Issuing bulletins to keep staff 
interest keen: 
Excellent 3 14 3 3 23 28.0 
Good 5 17 12 3 37 45.1 
Average 3 9 7 0 19 23.2 
Poor 0 0 0 0 0 
Very poor 1 2 0 0 3 3.7 
. Providing competent consul- 
tants to advise staff members: 
Excellent 0 4 1 1 6 7.2 
Good .« 3 6 7 3 19 22.9 
Average 4 18 12 2 36 43.3 
Poor 2 8 3 0 13 15.6 
Very poor 3 6 0 0 9 11.0 
. Improving instruction thru 
class visits followed by con- 
structive conferences: 
Excellent 2 2 1 1 6 p 
Good 2 8 7 1 18 21.7 
Average 5 25 12 3 45 54.2 
Poor 0 5 2 1 8 a7 
Very poor 3 2 0 6 via 
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Taste 45 (Continued) 





High School Enrollment 








No. of 
Supervisory Procedures 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
h. Aiding teachers by demon- 
strations of good techniques 
by able teachers: 
Excellent 2 2 0 0 4 4.8 
Good 1 5 4 2 12 14.5 
Average 4 16 9 3 32 38.6 
Poor 3 14 8 1 26 31.3 
Very poor 2 5 2 0 9 10.8 
i. Promoting interclass visits 
within the schools: 
Excellent 2 2 0 0 4 4.9 
l 1 3 1 6 73 
Average 4 13 4 4 25 30.5 
Poor ] 12 10 1 24 29.3 
Very poor 4 14 2 0 23 28.0 
j. Promoting visits by _ staff 
members to other schools: 
Excellent 0 4 0 1 5 6.1 
Good 2 4 4 0 10 12.2 
Average 5 8 9 S 25 30.5 
Poor 2 13 7 2 24 29.3 
Very poor 3 12 3 0 18 21.9 
k. Providing for staff growth 
through such activities as pre- 
school workshops; local, re- 
gional, or national confer- 
ences; enrollment in summer 
schools or extension; travel; 
writing for publication: 
Excellent 2 11 Zz 3 18 21.7 
Good 5 15 12 2 34 41.0 
Average a 13 6 1 23 277 
Poor 2 3 3 0 8 9.6 
1. Using pupil contributions to- 
ward improving the educa- 
tional program: 
Excellent ¥ 6 2 1 11 13.3 
Good 5 16 8 4 33 39.8 
Average 3 17 11 l 32 38.5 
Poor 2 3 2 0 7 8.4 
m. Generously providing equip- 
ment and’ materials to facili- 
tate learning: 
Excellent 4 19 5 2 30 36.1 
Good 4 16 9 4 33 39.8 
Average 4 7 9 0 20 24.1 





within the school and visits to other schools have been strongly urged as a method 
of upgrading instruction. Some have pointed out the experiences of the medical pro- 
fession and others with this technique and have urged it as an important step in 
improving the professional stature of teachers. Most of the information is of the - 
opinion variety and there is little objective evidence to either support or deny the 
various arguments as to the value of such class visitations. Whether the low ratings 
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Taste 45 (Concluded) 





High School Enrollment 














No. of 
Supervisory Procedures 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Percentage 
n. Fostering respect for the 
rights of staff members to 
have differences of opinion 
without hampering the com- 
mon good: 
Excellent 5 19 5 2 31 37.3 
Good 3 18 10 4 35 42.2 
Average 4 5 8 0 17 20.5 
o. Recognizing the fallibility of 
human beings and human 
projects without succumbing 
to defeatism: 
Excellent 4 11 4 : 21 25.3 
Good 6 26 13 4 49 59.0 
Average 2 5 6 0 13 15.7 
p. Maintaining in the faculty a 
spirit of cheerfulness and 
good humor: 
Excellent 5 11 4 2 22 26.5 
Good 6 25 13 4 48 57.8 
Average 1 6 6 0 13 15.7 
q. Appraising the supervisory 
program in the school: 
Excellent 3 7 1 1 12 15.0 
Good 6 14 12 4 36 45.0 
Average | 17 9 1 28 35.0 
Poor 0 2 0 0 2 2.5 
Very poor : 0 0 0 P 4 25 
r. Other* 0 0 0 2 2 2.4 
Total ratings in each category of 
school and for alt schools: 
Excellent 42 155 42 26 265 
Good 70 244 160 48 522 
Average 54 198 134 23 409 
Poor 12 65 37 5 119 
Very poor 18 41 1] 0 70 
Percentages in each rating cate- 
gory in each category of school 
and for all schools: 
Excellent 21.4 22.1 10.9 25.5 19.1 
Good 35.7 34.7 41.7 47.1 37.7 
. Average 27.6 28.2 34.9 22.5 29.5 
Poor 6.1 9.2 9.6 4.9 8.6 
Very poor 9.2 5.8 2.9 0 Ee | 
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*One school with a high school enrollment of over 1000 pupils listed additional procedures for 
supervision. This school listed—time for individual conferences with the staff and definitions of 
areas of administrative responsibility, rating them as 2 (poor) and 3 (average) respectively. 


assigned represent uncertainty, administrative difficulties entailed in the plan, the 
need for the presentation of more convincing evidence as to the value of the tech- 
nique, or other factors, is not known. 
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PART II 
Summary 


This report has summarized the responses of North Central Schools to the 
Special Report on Criterion 4: Administration and Supervision, of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Filing of reports on the special re- 
porting form was optional with individual schools. 

In Criterion 4, Administration and Supervision was considered under the head- 
ings of The Board of Education, Policies of the Board of Education, Cooperative 
Relationships, Administration, Supervision, Administration of the Activity Pro- 
gram, and System of Records and Reports. However, in the analysis of the data it 
was convenient to follow the organization of the Special Reporting Form and util- 
ize the five sections employed in it as a basis for the Summary. These five sections 
were: Board of Education, Teaching Personnel, Administration of the High School, 
The School and Its Public, and Supervision. It has been emphasized throughout this 
report that no claim is made for the representativeness of the data reported. The 
summary is a compilation and an interpretation of the data on schools which did 
respond. The selection of some of the most significant features revealed in the analy- 
sis of the data appears in brief form below. 


SECTION 1: Boarp oF EDUCATION 


Individual initiative is the most frequently employed method of securing nom- 
ination for candidacy to the board of education. Election to the board of education 
is typically by means of non-partisan ballot. Other interesting data indicate clearly 
that boards of education are dominated by men who are employed in professional 
and managerial pursuits. In general, this section of the report indicates that boards 
of education are tending to follow recommended procedures with regard to the 
various policies which they have adopted. 


SECTION 2: TEACHING PERSONNEL 


This section of the report sought information from responding schools relative 
to the manner in which suitable candidates were located, the methods of securing in- 
formation about candidates and evaluation of their applications. Evidence was also 
sought relative to the success of local schools in maintaining a balanced faculty. The 
data indicate that schools were quite successful in achieving a balanced faculty inso- 
far as the aspects of balance selected for study were concerned. Personnel policies 
adopted by the boards of education tend to be enlightened and indicate a progres- 
sive acceptance of a point of view that teaching is a genuine profession and that 
teachers are professional workers. 


SECTION 3: ADMINISTRATION OF THE HiGH SCHOOL 


Some varied aspects of the administration of the high school were reported upon 
in this section of the report. The interpersonal relationships between the general 
administration and the unit administration and between the high school adminis- 
tration and the high school staff were rated. Various aspects of the functions and 
duties of the administrative head of the school and of his skill in organizing and ad- 
ministering the school to carry out these functions were also rated. Interesting data 
were reported with reference to the practices of schools in maintaining a cumula- 
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tive record and a permanent record form. Data were also submitted relative to the 
policies followed with regard to reporting on pupil progress to parents and on poli- 
cies adopted by the schools to insure adequate direction and control of the funds 
from the various student activities. Information was also submitted with reference 
to the school lunch program and bus transportation. 


SECTION 4: SCHOOL AND ITs PuBLic 


Effective interpretation of the school program to the community is now recog- 
nized as an important and essential activity. Information was sought relative to the 
practices being followed in responding schools to insure effective community-school 
intercommunication and interpretation. Large schools have been more active in 
promoting formal programs of public relations than have the smaller schools. 


SECTION 5: SUPERVISION 


This final section of the report solicited a self-evaluation by supervisors and a 
self-evaluation of teacher attitudes toward supervision. Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting aspects of this section was the fact that teachers tended to rate their attitudes 
toward supervision as quite positive. The final portion of this section was concerned 
with general and particular procedures employed in supervison. In general the pro- 
cedures were in reasonable accord with present-day theory of desirable supervisory 
practices. 


FINAL STATEMENT 


The analysis of the data in the previous summary reports which have been re- 
ported has in general revealed a positive and constructive attitude on the part of 
responding schools. This final report is not different. There are many indications in 
this summary of areas in which further inquiry and study might well be in order. 
It is to be hoped that this summary may provide inspiration for other more intensive 
investigations of some of the specific points in question. In conclusion, the admin- 
istrators and teachers who found time from their busy days to do the labor necessary 
to complete these reports are to be complimented. The continued improvement of 
education will depend in large measure on the dedicated service of professionally- 
minded men and women working constantly on the ever-present problems in our 
schools. 











